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THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS. 


“ 


BY MRS. BARR, AUTHOR OF “CLUNY MACPHERSON. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE FIRST CLOUD OF THE STORM r 


Rise, rise, Lowland and Highland man ! 

Bald sire to beardless son, each come and early ; 
Rise, rise, Mainland and Island man ! 

Belt your broad claymores—fight for Prince Charlie. 
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“MACALLISTERS ALL! GOD SAVE THE KING { 


RASER took what he called “a lang session” 


at the unfortunate turn his matrimonial specu- 
with himself that night, for his distress 


lation had taken was not his only trouble con 
181 
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cerning the house of MacAllister. Though he 
had said nothing to Hector, he was quite sure 
that the laird had some unusual anxiety on his 
heart, and an incautious remark of MacAllister’s 
had pointed to a cause which he could only 
believe likely on the ground that it was so un- 
likely and so dangerous—+he return of the Stuarts. 
And he sat long and late, arguing out with him- 
self the subject of his meditations. 

“Yon was a queer fishing at Golspie. It meant 
more than grilse I’m doubting! Stewart o’ 
Appin, and Macdonald o’ Keppoch, and Glencoe 
likewise! Unless I were daft to be ‘under suspi- 
cion’ I wouldna choose siccan a trio o’ Jacobites 
to go fishing wi’. There’s mair in the wind than 
MacAllister has told me! The Lord help us a’ if 
there’s anither rising! And what will Andrew 
Fraser do? [I'll hae to get somebody to put me 
out o’ sight and hearing o’ claymores and bag- 
pipes. I’m a member o’ the kirk now, and I hae 
gotten a bonnie place o’ my ain. Surely! Surely 
I hae come to my senses! Whatna for should I 
risk all on a whistle like? Isna ane king as 
gude as anither, and better too? And there’s 
that lad Angus! What will come o’ him? What 
has come o’ him? If there is water boiling ’tween 
John o’ Groats and Carlisle, he’ll hae to be pad- 
dling init. I’m an auld man—I’m an auld man 
—and I’ll no lose my head for a’ the crowns that 
ever were worn. But I’m misdoubting Angus 
sairly.” 

In the morning MacAllister was unusually in- 
clined to business matters, but his uncertainty as 
to his proceedings in the MacGunn matter still 
further excited Fraser’s suspicions. The previous 
night the hope of £8,000 clear money had greatly 
excited him ; in the morning he was not sure that 
he cared to.sell the land. 

“‘ But you'll never mak’ fishers o’ the MacGunns, 
MacAllister. Let them gang to Canada.” 

‘It is not for fishers I’m wanting them. They 
are grand fighters.” 

‘“* But what do you want wi’ fighters °” 

“‘That’s my own business.” * 

‘** Are you going to conquer Assynt ?” 

“‘No jibing, Fraser. I have got business above 
your sorting.” 

“Tam your humble friend and kinsman, laird. 
You have nae friend truer. Let the MacGunns go. 
It will be that much temptation out o’ your way. 
Will you tell me where Angus is ?” 

‘Don’t trouble your head about Angus. He is 
wi’ friends. I’m not to be questioned any further. 
I'll answer no questions; and I'll send no good 
men across seas. Now! That’s my answer. But 
the Sinclairs are true Scots, and you may tell 
them to save their gold; they'll hae a grand use 
for it ere lang.” 

“You arena fooling me, laird ?” 

“I am not wanting to fool you.” 

‘‘ Speak to me plainly, then.” 

“It is not my time yet. Wait a bit.” 

‘I wish I knew where Angus was.” 

“You are not the lad’s father. If I can bear 
his absence, you may. I can’t whistle him here 
exactly, but he is not very far off.” 

Indeed, he was nearer than even MacdAllister 





suspected. In the woods scarcely five miles from 
Assynt there was a little rocky defile, now ankle- 
deep in fresh green grass and wild blue violets. 
Here were pitched a couple of rude tents, and 
Angus was standing in the door of one of them. 
Those accustomed to seeing him in the costume 
of a Highland gentleman would scarcely have 
recognised him in his gypsy dress of corduroy 
and black velveteen, though in any case his fine 
stature and beautiful face would have attracted 
attention. 

Isabel leaned against the silvery trunk of a beech- 
tree, and its tender green shadow threw a peculiar 
charm over her bright, vivid beauty. There was 
a mocking, indifferent, coquettish expression 
about her that seemed to be at once fascinating 
and irritating to Angus as he stood watching her. 

“Angus,” she said, as she lazily counted the 
silver beads in her necklace, ‘“‘have you noticed 
Borzlam’s new horse, and how splendidly he 
manages him ?” 

“Tell Borzlam that he had better not provoke 
too much of my notice.” 

‘Ah, now you are angry again! 
bad temper, Angus.” 

“Who gave you that necklace ?” 
“Borzlam. Be quiet, Angus. 
Borzlam about it, and he gave it to me. 
only a piece of merrymaking.” 

“IT like not such merrymaking. Tell Borzlam 
that Angus MacAllister jokes with his dirk! You 
are a coquette, Isabel, and I despise a coquette! 
If you cannot give me love for love, I'll have no 
cheating—not a merk in money, not a smile in 
love. Iam going away now. Farewell!” 

“Angus! Angus! Angus!” 

But the young man was in far too fierce a pas- 
sion of jealousy and anger to listen to the im- 
ploring cry. He walked rapidly away from the 
girl, who watched him out of sight, and then 
threw herself on the grass in a burst of griefand 
despair quite oriental in character. 

Angus took a straight road to Ewen’s cottage, 
— the old man had evidently been expecting 

im. 

“Ta things are ready,” he said, kissing the hands 
of the young chief with a devotion and tenderness 
that had something of a mother’s love in it—“ ta 
things are ready, and there’s nane kens she’s set 
eyes on yon laird. Now fats your will and plea- 
sure, and she'll do it; fate’er it is, she’ll do it.” 

“There is a new laird at Assynt, John Came- 
ron. Have you seen him, Ewen?” 

“‘’Teet has she.” 

“‘He has a daughter. Do you know her ?” 

** She’s seen her, mair nor ance or twice.” 

“Then you must have speech with her, and 
none must see you, Ewen; and you must give her 
this letter, and bring me an answer.” 

‘‘ She’ll do tat same if she ties for it.” 

‘Ts my kilt and bonnet and philibeg here ?” 

“Tat is it, and your pelt and plaid, and prooch 
and purse. Her nainsel cleaned ta siller puttons, 
and sorted ta tassels and ta lace, and it’s praw 
enough for a king to wear.” 

“Then away, Ewen, and bring me word back 
as soon as may be.” 
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Ewen took a straight road to Assynt, keeping 
up that peculiar running trot that is even yet the 
gait of a Highlandman among the hills. Arrived 
at Assynt, he went at once tothe kitchen. The 
cook, though of the clan of Macdonald, had 
married a MacAllister, and he was sure of a bite 
and a sup, the rest he left to good fortune and his 
own keen observation. 

He did not judge incorrectly. Margery made 
him heartily welcome; she was proud to show off 
her power and the many advantages of serving 
Cameron—though he was a new laird—and she 
gave Ewen of the best her larder afforded. He 
ate and drank with much condescension and 
complaisance—not any the less so because he had 
an idea that he was on a message likely to bring 
trouble to Cameron, whom he regarded as an 
interloper among Highland gentlemen. 

“* You'll hae a praw place, Margery.” 

““There’s plenty o’ meat and maut, Ewen, put 
it’s a sair downcome from ta Macdonald’s 
kitchen. Forty shentlemen o’ his ain name sat 
down ta meat tay by tay wi’ him, na to speak o’ 
ta gillies and caterans.” 

‘* Put ta Lady o’ Macdonald was ill ta please, 
and there’s na lady here you'll pe minding, Mar- 
gery.” 

“Yell speak o’ what ye can ken apout, Ewen 
MacAllister. Young een are quicker than auld 
een, and ta Lady o’ Assynt—” 

Just here a half-grown lad rushed into the 
kitchen, and in a breathless voice said, ‘“‘ Ye are 
ta send a pot o’ clear proth and a cake o’ wheat 
flour ta Luckie McLeod, and tat instanter, ta lady 
says sae.” 

“Then ye’ll tak’ it yoursel’, Tugald ; a’ our men 
are at ta herring-poats.” 

‘“‘Hersel’ hasna time; she’s awa on a far mair 
important pusiness.” 

‘Wha sent ye >—now dinna lee!” 

“Ta Cameron lady.” 

“Then I say ye’ll tak’ it ta the lady.” 

“‘Hersel’ has ither wark on hand. She’s fol- 
lowing a laird, and she isna at ony lady’s peck 
and pow.” 

“Let him gang, Margery,” said Ewen; “I’m 
for ta clachan, and Ill tak’ ta pread and proth for 
Luckie. She’s a far-awa cousin 0’ mine.” 

“Then you'll gang yer ways, ye loon! Out o’ 
my kitchen, and letna ta grass grow under yer feet 
as ye gang.” Then, turning to Ewen, she said, 
“If ta lady isna there ye’ll na leave ta pread and 
ta proth, Ewen. Thae McLeods are a’ for them- 
sel’s. I hae nae skill o’ siccan folk.” 

“‘Hersel’ is ta lucky lad,” chuckled Ewen, as 
he went towards the clachan with his basket. 
‘‘ Now she’ll speak wi’ ta lady, and she’ll gie her 
ta letter, and there’s nane will pe as wise as we 
are.” 

Ewen had seen Grace during her visit at Strath- 
leven, and Grace recognised at once the MacAllis- 
ter tartan on the messenger. 

“T thank you, MacAllister,” she said, with a 
pleasant smile ; “ this is a grace deed on your part, 
I suppose.” 

“Partly sae, my lady. Margery had nae lad to 
send, and hersel’ had a message for you, my 





lady ;” and Ewen gave her the letter, he mean- 


while busying himself with Luckie McLeod and 
the dainties he had brought her. 

In a few minutes Grace called him. Even 
Ewen could see that the letter had powerfully 
affected her. Her face was flushed, and her eyes 
gleamed, and her handstrembled violently, as she 
folded the paper and pinned it carefully in her 
dress. 

‘What is your name ?” 

‘“« Ewen.” 

“You are a MacAllister ?” 

‘God pe thanket! yes, my lady.” 

‘Where is the person who sent this letter?” 

“In her ain shieling, my lady.” 

“Do you know him?” 

‘** Not when he doesna want to pe known.” 

“Ts he a gentleman ?” 

“There is nae petter shentleman in ta High- 
lands.” 

“Do you know the Mazden’s Well in Assynt 
Wood ?” 

“‘T hae kent it fifty years.” 

‘Tell the person who sent you that I will meet 
him there at four o’clock this afternoon.” 

‘* Py yoursel’, my lady; he said tat.” 

**Ewen, if I was your daughter would you let 
me go by myself to the Maiden’s Well to-day ?” 

“*Teet wad she, and gie ye a blessing for 
going.” 

“* That is sufficient; good-bye,’ 
a gold piece in Ewen’s hand. 

“Keep yere gold, my lady; ye will hae a gude 
way to spend it ere lang. Ewen MacAllister ne’er 
took service money yet. Hersel’ wadna tak’ it fra 
her ain chief!” 

When Ewen got back to his cot he found a 
great change in his young lai~d. Angus had 
dressed himself with the utmost care, and Ewen 
thought he had never seen him look so command- 
ing and so comely. In this opinion Ewen was 
probably correct, for Angus had thrown himself 
heart and soul into a great and dangerous enter- 
prise, and its influence over him was distinctly 
perceptible. There was thought on his brow, 
dignity in his carriage, and he seemed to have 
crossed at a moment that invisible yet decided 
line dividing the light-hearted, careless boy from 
the thoughtful and earnest man. 

“Ta lady will be at ta Maiden’s Well at four 
o'clock ta-day.” 

Angus nodded, and continued to pace up and 
down the small room. He was full of thoughts, 
but Grace made but a small part of them. Still, 
the care he had taken with his toilet showed that 
he was not insensible to the fact that he was going 
to meet a lovely woman under very peculiar and 
romantic circumstances. 

Meanwhile Grace went back to Assynt with all 
speed, and, once in the barred seclusion of her 
own room, she again opened and read her letter: 


> 


and Grace put 


“‘Dearest Niece,—You know what you know, 
and the person who brings this letter will tell you 
what it is not safe to write. If he is tall and dark, 
and bonnie beyond ordinar, and gies you the 
silver rose you wot of, then you may trust him 
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with all your heart and counsel, and do whate’er 
he tells you. Dear lassie, if all wins that ought 
to win, then we will meet, you ken where, and 
that sooner than some folks will like-—Your 
loving aunt, ‘JANET KILSPENDIE.” 


There was a strange bright smile on Grace’s 
face as she read, and her after movements had an 
unusual alertness. For this message touched 
something far deeper than the artificial polish and 
acquired control of a refined education. She 
went up and down her room humming snatches 
of forbidden songs, she clapped her small rosy 
palms softly and proudly together, and she dressed 
and re-dressed herself half a dozen times before 
it was necessary to leave Assynt for the trysting- 
place. 





THE WHITE ROSE OF STUART. 


When at length she found herself within its 
cool shady depths Angus was already there. She 
could scarcely have seen him first under circum- 
stances more Calculated to make a profound im- 
pression on her imagination. He looked like 
some splendid vision of a romantic knight in an 
enchanted wood. She was scarcely conscious of 
anything but this feeling of unreality until Angus 
had fallen on one knee before her and placed in 
her hand Aunt Janet’s token, the silver rose. 

It acted like a talisman onthe girl. She kissed 
it passionately, and, giving her hand to Angus, 
said, ‘“‘Oh, sir! pardon me. Bonnie Dundee 
wore this rose at the Pass of Killiecrankie, and it 
pinned a hero’s plaid at Sheriffmuir. For the sake 
of one we do not name I am here. Speak to me 
without doubt and with as much speed as may be.” 








“We are strangers, Miss Cameron.” 

“‘ Nay, but we are workers in one grand cause. 
The white rose of Stuart between us makes us 
friends.” 

Angus looked in the lovely glowing face and 
caught its fervour. He felt all the new and subtle 
charm of loveliness, culture, and enthusiasm com- 
bined, and to him this white-robed maid, stand- 
ing among the grasses and ferns, seemed of more 
than mortal beauty. 

He led her to a large rock, and, sitting down 
by her side, took from his breast a parchment. 
Over this parchment the two young heads were 
eagerly bent, and when they raised them it was to 
flash back into each others eyes the gathering 
passion of an overmastering and dearly-loved 
object. 

“See!” cried Angus; “I shall go to Lewis 
first and rouse the Mackenzies, and they will 
send the fiery warning through Uist and Barr, 
and call out the Macdonalds. While they do 
this I will go through Reay’s Land and tell the 
Mackays and the Sinclairs, and they will let 
the Ross men and the Athol men know when 
and where the wrong is to be righted.” 

“* And what am I to do ?” 

“You are to manage the McLeods; they 
have been without a leader for long, and are 
taking to Lowland ways; and you must find a 
sure messenger to the McLeans, and to Glen- 
garry of Clanronald. The McLeods are doubt- 
ful, but you can go unsuspected through their 
shielings and see how many of them will draw 
the sword for Prince Charles.” 

‘They will all do it.” 

‘“* How do you know this ?” 

“‘T know what sort of songs their wives sing , 
I know what king the children are taught to 
pray for. One of the Stuarts married a Mc 
Leod in James the Third’s reign. I shall re- 
mind them of that, and what Highlandman will 
fight against his own kin?” 

“That is a good claim on them.” 

“‘There is none bettere The Stuarts have 
married into many Highland clans. All these 
clans are sure to come out. But when I have 
fulfilled the commission I have been honoured 
with, to whom shall I send word ?” 

Half smiling in Grace’s lifted face, he said, 
“To Angus MacAllister.” 

A great wave of colour rushed over her cheeks 
and lily-white throat. “I am very’ glad,” she 
answered, softly, and then both remained a 
moment silent. 

Grace was the first to break the embarrassment. 
‘* What hope is there of the Grants ?” she asked. 

“ Very little. They will side with the German 
ri, he has gold, and the Grants are ‘ getting 

fe) % ”? 

Grace had risen with her last question, and 
turned her face towards Assynt. She put out her 
hand frankly. ‘We are confederates, MacAllis- 
ter.” 

** Conspirators, some will call us, Miss Cameron; 
all the same, we are—” 

*“* Friends!” 

And Angus doffed his bonnet and kissed the 
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hand Grace offered him with a homage and 
respect as sincere as he could have given to the 
fairest Stuart that ever wore a crown. 

Their interview had scarcely lasted half an 
hour, and had been in the depths of Assynt Wood, 
but it had not been unobserved. Angus had 
parted with Isabel Gordon in anger, and she had 
at first abandoned herself to weeping and despair. 
But a.passive sorrow ill suited her passionate dis- 
position. In half an hour she was following, with 
the instinct of her race, his footsteps. She watched 
him enter Ewen’s cot, and waited patiently until 
she saw him leave it. The abandonment of his 
gypsy dress and his thoughtful appearance filled 
her with a presentiment of trouble. She was 
afraid to speak, but she cautiously followed him 
to his tryst at the Maiden’s Well. 

Not daring to approach near enough to over- 
hear the conversation, she had been tortured by 
what she saw. The splendour of Angus’s dress, 
his bright eager looks, his gift of the silver rose, 
had all been observed. But these were not the 
things at which she was most hurt. ‘‘ He never 
bent the knee to me,” sighed the girl; ‘‘ and the 
way he.kissed the tips of her fingers, as if she was 
Queen of Scotland! He shall never touch my 
lips again! Did not Borzlam tell me that a hedge- 
sparrow should not mate with an eagle? I wish 
I were dead! I wish I were dead! But there’s 
others will die before me!” and, thus muttering, 
she went slowly back to the tents, jealousy, 
revenge, and love at that moment dividing all 
her thoughts. 

Angus watched Grace out of sight, and then 
replacing his bonnet, stood still a moment to con- 
sider where he should go next. His heart turned 
to Strathleven. Indeed, he would have gone 
there the previous night if he had not been noti- 
fied of the presence of Fraser. He feared the 
lawyer would discover his plans, and use his influ- 
ence to prevent the MacAllister and Hector join- 
ing them. But there comes a limit to all pru- 
dences, and Angus felt now that, Fraser or no 
Fraser, he must see his father and brother. Every 
step he took towards them made him more home- 
sick, and surely the laird must have had some 
instinctive perception of his darling’s approach. 
For all the afternoon he had been strangely rest- 
less, going repeatedly to the window which over- 
looked the only approach to the castle, and gazing 
earnestly down the mountain path. 

Just at sunset he uttered a joyfulcry. Like the 
father in the tenderest of all stories, while his son 
was yet “‘a great way off” he saw him, and, hastily 
putting on his bonnet, he went with rapid strides 
to meet him. Father and son came into the 
courtyard together, their arms thrown over each 
other’s shoulders; and then arose a clamour such 
as had not been heard since that night when the 
laird and Angus had brought home the bills and 
charges against MacAllister and made a bonfire 
of them. 

Hector, who had gone a short distance with 
Fraser on his homeward journey, returned an hour 
later, and as soon as he entered the courtyard he 
knew that Angus had come. There was an ele- 
ment of stir and bustle, a sound of laughing and 





quarrelling, a clash and clatter that was never 
heard in Strathleven unless Angus was at the 
bottom of it. 

His mind had been full of Angus and of Grace 
all day. He had talked the matter over again 
with Fraser, and found him stubbornly set in his 
opinions; and he had been thinking of Grace at 
the very hour when she was plotting treason with 
his brother. But, heartbroken as he was, he never 
dreamed of blaming Angus. It was a joy to him 
to know the lad had come home, and he met him 
with something more than his usual tenderness, 
for Angus had been iong away, and Fraser had 
given him some mysterious hints about ‘‘a danger 
he would need much love and wisdom to keep 
him clear o’.” 

Even in that first embrace Hector perceived a 
change in his brother. He watched him earnestly 
awhile, and then turned away with a sigh. Angus 
had become aman. He would no more yield to 
his authority and return his caresses like a child. 
In that eight months’ absence he had gone far 
beyond Hector in many respects, and Hector was 
not slow to perceive this. 

Generally on his return from any journey, long 
or short, Angus had been full of story and infor- 
mation. The clansmen had always gathered in 
the great hall, and heard with delight the recital 
of his pleasures, and quarrels, and adventures. 
But this time he had nothing to say, although, in 
reply to a direct question from Hector, he acknow- 
ledged to having been, not only in Edinburgh, 
but England and France. 

Hector noticed also that there had been some 
correspondence between the laird and his son, of 
which he was ignorant. It was evident in several 
remarks which the old chief unintentionally made, 
and then hurriedly passed over; and, in spite of 
all the excuses a patient love could make, Hector 
felt hurt, and retired very early to his own room. 
His heart also was aching sorely about Grace 
Cameron, and just at that hour life seemed to the 
young heir of MacAllister a very knotted and 
tangled skein. 

About midnight he awoke out of a sleep, and 
saw Angus standing at his bedside. He felt him 
grasp his hand, and heard him say, 

“Get up, Hector. I have much to say to you, 
and I cannot sleep till it is said. Did I not see 
the angry thought in your heart to-night because 
of my silence? But it is come to this, dear 
brother—I have work to do I dare not chatter 
about.” 

“Not to me ?” 

‘*To you my heart always speaks.” 

“Oh, Angus! my dear Angus! Now where 
have you been these eight months? Many an 
anxious hour I have spent for you.” 

“But Jasper was here, three, yes, four times, 
and told you I was all right.” 

‘Forgive me, Angus, but a gypsy’s ‘all right’ is 
often ‘all wrong.’” 

“Let that be. I have been in France. Know 
you what for ?” 

“IT am afraid to guess.” 

“No need of guessing; I willtell you. I have 
seen him—and spoken with him!” 
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“Who?” But Hector’s lips were set so tight 
that the question was hardly audible. 

“‘ His Royal Highness Prince Charles Edward!” 

Hector leaped to his feet; he could not speak, 
but he lifted the hand of Angus, and pressed it 
tightly, almost fiercely. 

“Do you wish to know more, my brother? 
Such knowledge is dangerous, you know that.” 

“Oh, Angus! What is he like?” 

“Like a king. He has inherited through his 
mother the chivalry of Poland, through his father 
the valour of Scotland. If you saw him, Hector, 
you would do what I did.” 

“What, Angus, my dear lad ?” 

“You would kneel and say, ‘ My prince, here 
is my sword and life!’ ” 

‘** And where else have you been?” 

“I have carried secret tokens to Moidart and 
Stewart and Macdonald. Now ask me no more, 
the news is not my own.” 

** Only this—does our father know ?” 

“T had not moved without him. He has sent 
me gold and counsel through Jasper.” 

“Alas! alas!” 

“‘Do not fear, Hector; we have friends beyond 
counting—men and women. There are chiefs 
serving King George whose wives will raise their 
clans at the first shout for King Charles—but I 
am speaking beyond myself.” 

Hector readily dropped a subject he was by no 
means prepared to speak about ; and, indeed, his 
own affairs gave him far more anxiety than those 
of Charles Stuart. After a pause he said, how- 
ever, ‘“‘ Arc the Gordons with you ?” 

‘‘ Carruple Gordon is here.” 

“And Isabel ? Do you still love her ?” 

‘*She has led me the life of a slave; I have 
borne much from her, but I will not bear a rival.” 

“‘ Has she given you one ?” 

‘* Yes, a kinsman of her mother’s—a man from 
Bohemia ; a savage with eyes like a polecat, and 
long lithe hands that look as if they ached to 
strangle you. He says his mother came from the 
far East, and he has a box full of her wrought 
gold and silver ornaments. He gave Isabel a 
necklace yesterday. I would not buy her love if I 
had the gold; and if I had gold I have a better 
use for it. Let her keep this kinsman out of my 
reach, I always finger my dirk when I see his 
scornful, crafty face.” 

“Don’t soil your dirk with pagan blood, Angus. 
If Isabel prizes not your love, there are other 
women—fair, pure women of your own race and 
faith.” 

“TI saw such a one to-day, Hector. 
lovely she was! And she zs with us, heart and 
soul! His royal highness told me in France that 
she above all others could touch the McLeods.” 

““The McLeods! You don’t mean—you can’t 
mean Miss Cameron? Her father is a Whig— 
always has been one.” 

‘““Ah! but Mistress Kilspendie, her aunt, 
brought up Miss Cameron, and Kilspendie House 
has been the gathering-place of the Jacobites for 
thirty years. It is well known that Prince Charles 
has been there in disguise more than once. Yes, 
Hector, I mean Miss Cameron.” 


Oh, how 





‘“‘ And you have seen her ?” 

‘“‘I saw her for the first time to-day.” 

“Where ?” 

‘She met me at the Maiden’s Well.” 

** She met you ?” 

“Why not? I had a token for her that she 
knew well. Had 1 known that she was so beauti- 
ful I had not scorned at Fraser so about her; but 
it is o’er late now.” 

“* Why too late ?” 

“* Because I cannot change my love like a glove 
that does not fit me. Isabel sits close to my heart, 
and though she pains me often I would not have 
her farther away. But yonder Lady of Assynt is 
good and fair as an angel; she would suit you 
bravely, Hector; she is over good forme. Tell 
Fraser he can draw his papers out, and put your 
name in instead of mine.” 

“Miss Cameron will be likely to choose for her- 
self, I think.” 

“That she will! She has taken her own side 
in politics, and the lassie who is bold enough to 
choose the king she likes best will choose the 
husband she prefers. Cameron and Fraser both 
may put that in their pipes and smoke it. But 
good night, Hector; we will talk more of these 
things hereafter, only I could not sleep with a 
shadow between us.” 

“Good night, Angus; there shall never be 
aught but love between us.” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE RUBICON PASSED. 


Wi’ Highland bonnets on our heads, 
And claymores long and clear, 
We're going to fight for Scotland’s right 
And the Young Chevalier. 
O Charlie is our darling, our darling, our darling 
O Charlie is our darling, the Young Chevalier ! 


F there were wakeful anxious hearts in the 
castle, there was at least one wakeful anxious 
heart in the gypsy camp. Isabel lay in the 

door of her tent, watched the stars, and planned 
schemes of revenge on the Lady of Assynt and 
Angus. She was aware that for various reasons, 
personal and political, her cousin had been a 
sojourner with her people in disguise, and though 
she owned no king but the king of her own tribes, 
and cared nothing about the claims of either 
Charles or George, she perceived that Angus was 
in her power if she chose to betray him. 

This, however, was an extreme measure, to 
which she was by nature and education equally 
averse—he had broken bread in their tents, and 
trusted them implicitly; he liad been open-hearted 
and open-handed to all, and never scorned to 
acknowledge his kinship to the Romany. And 
supposing she could bring herself to inform 
against him, her father and uncle would despise 
her for such treachery. It seemed the easier 
plan to make Miss Cameron suffer, and she 
never doubted but that in striking her she would 
strike Angus also. Her grandmother, a shrewd, 
wicked old woman, would help her. She hated 
the Gorgios as a race, and had always resented 
the influence Angus possessed over her family as 
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so much honour and obedience taken from her 
personally. 

Even while these thoughts were in Isabel’s 
mind the old gypsy rose gently from her pallet of 
bracken and came and crouched in the tent door 
beside Isabel. 

“Did you know I was thinking of you, grand- 
bebee ?” 

“Child, your heart called mine. Do not put a 
leaf before your mouth. Speak plainly; what is 
it you want ?” 

Then Isabel in a low voice told all her wrongs. 
Angus had made a plaything of her love while he 
had been compelled to stay in their tents, but as 
soon as he was back at Strathleven he had cast 
away his Romany dress, he had quarrelled with 
her about such a trifle as a present from her 
Cousin Borzlam, and he had met this lady of his 
own race by stealth at the Holy Well; for Isabel, 
in her ignorance and superstition, believed that 
the meeting there was for the purpose of giving 
some occult sanctity to their vows. 

The old gypsy listened with set lips and eyes 
that gleamed like dull fires. Her hands twitched 
convulsively, and they were even more evil-look- 
ing hands than Borzlam’s, for the fingers were 
flat and bony, and broad at their extremities, like 
the heads of deadly serpents—fingers that be- 
trayed a crawling and cruel disposition. 

“You have made an idol of this Gorgio long 
enough,” she hissed. ‘‘ Now let me give their 
pleasure to my ten fingers, and he will never make 
a fool of a Romany chi’ again.” 

“‘It is not him I would hurt, grandbebee; it is 
the girl. You have charms and poisons, slow and 
sure, that will wear health and beauty away. I 
would see her grow old and ugly; to kill her is to 
build your own gallows, grandbebee.” 

“Child, I fear nothing; my time has not yet 
come. Take comfort, for I have heard your 
trouble. They that wrong you wrong me, and it 
is evil for all who wrong Chuzka.” 

No more was said. Chuzka sat brooding with 
her head in the palms of her hands, and Isabel 
lay down and slept heavily until the sun was 
risen. Her deep slumber probably soothed her 
passion, for when she awoke her dominant desire 
was to see Angus—only to see him once, and 
give him an opportunity to explain what seemed 
so cruel and treacherous. She arranged her long 
black hair carefully, she put on all the ornaments 
he had given her and the dress that he liked best, 
and took the forest road to Strathleven. 

She met no one until she reached the little fir- 
wood halfway down the mountain where she had 
first seen Angus. Among its dark shadows she 
meant to hide until he passed, for pass he must, 
since it was the only road to and from the castle. 
She sat down wearily and sadly under the trees, 
and began to eat the oaten cake she had brought 
with her. A little brown squirrel and some robins 
came to her fearlessly and picked up the crumbs 
she gave them. She intended to look beautiful, 
but she could not tell how very beautiful a picture 
she made as she sat almost motionless listening 
for coming footsteps. 

But when the footsteps came they did not come 
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from the road, but from the wood, and, lifting 
her eyes, she saw Laird Hector watching her with 
a smile both kindly and admiring. 

“Good morning, my pretty kinswoman.” 

She was not Hector’s kinswoman, but it pleased 
her greatly to be called it, and she held out her 
hand almost gratefully. 

“Sit still, Isabel; you make an _ exquisite 
picture. I could fancy you some old Roman 
wood-nymph.” 

“‘T am but a poor Romany girl.” 

“You are my fair Cousin Isabel. Are you 
trysted here with Angus ?” 

“Angus keeps other trysts, Laird Hector. 
The Romany girl is a flower to be worn and then 
flung away for a fresher one.” 

“You wrong Angus, Isabel. He loves none 
but you. He never loved any woman before 
you.” 

She listened gratefully, and kissed with a 
childlike earnestness the hand which Hector had 
given her. 

‘*Do not fret for no cause, little one,” he said, 
sadly ; ‘‘ there are sorrows enough before us all, I 
fear. Angus is full of cares, and may soon be in 
great danger. Do not send him away with a sore 
heart, Isabel. If you have had a quarrel, give 
him a kiss ere he go, lest you weep all your life 
afterward for not doing so.” 

Then he sent a pleasant message to Jasper and 
Carruple, and with a smile, the memory of which 
afterwards pierced her heart like a sword, he left 
her. For he thought if she was waiting for 
Angus the lovers would like to make their peace 
and their adieus alone. 

Still, he kept within sight of the mountain path, 
for he also wished to see Angus. Their conver- 
sation of the previous evening had left him in a 
very unsettled mood, and MacAllister himself 
had been unusually thoughtful and silent at the 
breakfast-table. He waited an hour, and then 
returned to the castle. There was still no sign 
of Angus’s appearance, and the table had been 
cleared. Had he gone again without a word of 
farewell ? 

** Angus is late, father.” 

‘“‘ Early, you mean, son Hector. He left the 
castle at dawn.” 

‘* Where has he gone ?” 

“It will be better to ask no questions for a day 
or two, Hector; but he has gone among friends, 
and he will be back with friends before long. You 
have a big plea to settle with yourself now, my 
son, and neither I nor any other must prejudice 
the cause. Judge for yourself; you will be chief 
of MacAllister some day not very far off. Look 
at all sides, and judge for yourself.” 

“It would be an ill judgment that put us two 
apart, father. I am your son, and I am your 
clansman. My sword is yours, my chief!” 

‘‘Then my blessing on you, Hector! But go 
your ways now, and leave me alone, I have much 
to think on, and many things to put in order, 
for I may be going a longer journey than I set 
out for. But there is One above knows all 
things.” 

Then Hector remembered poor Isabel watching 
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and waiting in the wood, and he went back to 
tell her that Angus had left the castle at dawn, 
and was probably far on the road to Stornoway by 
this time. The girl’s eyes filled with tears, and 
her pale, olive-tinted face flushed to the deepest 
scarlet. Then she rose silently, folded her plaid 
around her arms and bosom, and with a haughty 
movement would have passed Hector without a 
word. 

“Isabel, I see you think I am deceiving you, 
but upon the honour of a Highland gentleman I 
tell you the truth.” 

““Let me pass, MacAllister! The honour of 
Highland gentlemen indeed! Some other pledge 
would be better.” 

Hector let her pass without further effort to 
soothe or explain what he judged to be only a 
lover’s quarrel, for he had far more serious things 
for meditation than the fanciful wrongs of a love- 
sick girl. He scarcely thought of Isabel again 
after he noticed that she took the seaward road to 
Assynt Wood. It was a much longer walk, but 
then he thought, with a ready sympathy, ‘She 
hopes to see the boat in which Angus is.” 

Isabel had no such hope; she knew that if he 
sailed at dawn he was far over the Minch by that 
hour. Her object was a very different one. She 
had frequently seen Miss Cameron taking her 
morning ride with her father on the firm yellow 
sands of the cool loch, and she wanted to feed 
her jealousy with a sight of the fair face so hateful 
to her. When she reached the sands no human 
thing was visible, and she muttered to herself, 
‘An evil day and a day of disappointments.” 

Then she removed her shoes and stockings, 
and, keeping just within the water-line, walked 
rapidly onward, the rippling waves constantly 
washing her finely-arched instep. As she neared 
Assynt she saw a boat waiting at the little jetty, 
and a party leaving the castle gates; there were 
two gentlemen and a lady. One of the gentle- 
men was Cameron, the lady was his daughter 
Grace, and the other gentleman was Angus. 

A few passionate words in the Romany tongue 
escaped her, and she stopped a moment as if un- 
certain whether to proceed or turn back. The 
indecision was but momentary. She went on 
rapidly, splashing the water in an idle, childish 
way to relieve the storm of anger within her. She 
had plenty of time to observe the party as they 
approached her—to see Grace’s fluttering white 
robes and soft brown curls, and the almost caress- 
ing bend of Angus’s dark, handsome head to- 
wards her. 

By the time they met, the girl’s soul had trans- 
figured her face; it was in a blaze of splendid, 
scornful beauty. She lifted it with a proud con- 
sciousness to Angus, and said, mockingly, “‘ Ma 
your poor cousin read your fortune, laird? It is 
an ill journey you take, and much ill to come 
of it.” 

** Go back to the tent, Isabel.” 

“It is an ill journey you take, ill you leave 
behind you, and ill you go to meet!” 

*‘ Isabel!” 

She cowered before the anger she had raised, 
for Angus left his companions and confronted 





her with a scorn which made hers childish and 
contemptible. His eyes were more than she could 
bear, her own fell before their blazing anger. He 
touched her almost contemptuously, and Isabel 
threw off the touch as if a‘serpent had stung her. 

““Go back to the tent. Why will you meddle 
in what you cannot understand? If you linger a 
moment or say a word I will never see you again. 
Can you not trust me?” 

His face softened as he spoke, and a tender 
gleam stole into his eyes. Her wild, vivid beauty 
touched him keenly, and the dark, passionate girl 
had never been dearer to him than at that mo- 
ment. But Isabel could see nothing but theslook 
of aversion on Grace’s face, and the polite tole- 
rance on that of Cameron. 

“You are a traitor,” she said, in a low, fierce 
whisper. The wretched girl meant only that he 
had been a traitor to her and to her people, but 
Angus gave to her words a wider meaning. He 
turned on his heel with a look of the utmost 
scorn, and in a defiant voice said, ‘‘Go, and do 
your worst. If I could fear you I should deserve 
to die.” Then he made haste to rejoin Cameron 
and Grace, who had walked slowly on towards the 
waiting boat. 

Isabel stood where he had left her for a mo- 
ment, as if stunned; then she fled like a hunted 
deer to the tents in Assynt Wood. Jasper and 
Carruple were lazily smoking their pipes. Borz- 
lam lay on the grass gazing up into the trees, and 
her mother and grandmother sat within the shadow 
of the tent with folded hands. She slackened 
her pace as she approached the tents, walked into 
the midst of the group, and then told, in low and 
rapid words, the story of her wrong. 

The women said little, the men nothing at all, 
but they exchanged looks that meant more than 
words could express. Isabel had thrown herself 
on the ground between her mother and grand- 
mother, and lay sobbing with her head on the 
latter's lap; while the old gypsy continuously 
passed her long braids through her thin yellow 
hands as if she was using them as a charm. 

After long silence she rose and said, 

“‘T am an old woman, and years have told me 
many things. The men who suffer their women 
to be shamed and wronged are accursed! May 
they die before their time!” 

She sat down again, and no one answered her 
in words; but, after another long pause, Carruple 
rose and laid his large keen knife at her feet ; and 
Berzlam, with a low laugh, took from his pocket 
a piece of thin, strong cord, and placed it beside 
Carruple’s knife. Then Jasper spoke. 

“It is fools who take their revenge in a hurry. 
It is fools who run into danger when there are 
others who will do their work for them. A woman 
in love is a woman who has lost her judgment. 
There is some mistake. This man and I have stood 
together in the face of death, and he never failed 
me. I say there is a mistake. If there is not, am 
I not of Isabel’s blood? No one could strike 
deeper than I. But why should we do hangman’s 
duty? He has done that against she man in 
London which will put his head over Carlisle 
Gate. If he has wronged Isabel I will sell him 
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to his enemies; so shall we have both gold and 
revenge.” 

But Borzlam laughed low and scornfully, and 
looked at the old woman. She answered his look 
with one as cruel as his own. The evil hearts 
understood each other. 

And yet, dark as circumstances looked against 
Angus, he was not to blame. He had risen 
before light that morning, and, aftera long con- 
versation with his father, had gone at dawn to 
Ewen’s cottage, and eaten his breakfast with his 
foster-father, as he gave him manifold orders to 
fulfil. A boat had been ordered to wait for him 
in a little bay half a mile south of Assynt; but 
when he arrived there no boat was waiting. 

As he paced anxiously up and down the shore, 
Cameron and his daughter rode slowly towards 
him. Cameron was going to pay his daily visit 
to his herring fleet, and Grace, as was her custom, 
rode with him. Cameron, as we have seen, was 
easily attracted by personal beauty, and before 
they came within speaking distance of Angus he 
had exclaimed enthusiastically, 

“What a splendid carriage! What a fine form! 
What a noble face! If he is a stranger in—” 

“‘He is no stranger, father. I saw him yester- 
day. He is Laird Angus MacAllister!” 

Cameron looked pained and sorry, for a lack of 
good company at Assynt was his great want. Ere, 
however, he could make any further remark, 
Angus was by his side, and, bonnet in hand, had 
introduced himself in such a charming fashion, 
that Cameron had insisted on him coming up to 
Assynt, and waiting there the arrival of his boat. 
The temptation was every way too great to be 
resisted, and thus it happened that a mere act of 
courtesy became to Isabel the strongest confirma- 
tion of her lover’s infidelity. 

Both in the gypsy camp and at Strathleven 
Castle the beautiful month of June passed 
anxiously and wearily away. The very air was 
full of rumours that no one could trace to authen- 
tic sources. It was whispered that “the Men o’ 
Moidart” were all in arms, and that the Govern- 
ment had sent an extra regiment into that disloyal 
district. A day or two later it was confidently 
asserted that the redcoats had been cut to pieces 
near Loch Lochie by the Macdonalds of Kep- 
poch. 

At Strathleven there was a restlessness and a 
note of preparation which Hector found it too 
easy to understand. The laird went up and down 
among his men, and it was evident they were 
preparing for some martial enterprise. The sheep 
and cattle were left to themselves, and the Mac- 
Allisters were congregated in little camps all 
along the strath. The drone of the bagpipe and 
the rattle of steel blended with the shouts of 
men and the lilting songs of the women in the 
hayfields and the crowded clachan. 

At length one night in July, as Hector was 
moodily walking about his own room, he heard 
from courtyard and from strath a mighty shout. 
It flew along the valley, and was thrown back in 
ten thousand echoes from the surrounding hills. 
Descending rapidly into the castle yard, he found 
there a scene of the wildest excitement. Mac- 





Allister stood in the centre of a crowd, with his 
bonnet lifted above his head, and pointing to the 
mountains and the far islands lying off the coast. 
A fiery light was rapidly encircling them, and as 
every fresh mountain-peak grew bright it was 
hailed with frantic cries of joy and wild clashing 
of arms. The two pipers were blowing as they 
had never blown before, the women were running 
hither and thither, most of them with their chil- 
dren lifted shoulder high. Some were sobbing, 
some laughing, some singing; thus all seemed to 
have lost control over themselves. 

Hector had no need to ask a question. As soon 
as they saw him standing by his father’s side the 
enthusiasm found an articulate cry. 

“< The king’s come! the king’s come!” 

MacAllister looked doubtfully at his son, and a 
sudden silence fell on the clansmen near. Hector 
had not yet by word or deed publicly identified 
himself with the movement. But the suspense 
did not last a moment. Hector stepped proudly 
forward, threw up his bonnet, and shouted, 
‘“* MacAllisters all! God save the king !” 

The Rubicon was now passed, there was no 
longer any doubt or hesitation. It was King 
George or Prince Charles, and men espoused their 
favourite’s cause with a passion of which we can 
have no conception. Cameron had no objection 
to Jacobitism as a sentiment, but he hated it asa 
fact, the more so that his opinions had been 
adopted as the result of religious convictions, and 
were in direct conflict with those of the clan 
Cameron, who were devoted adherents of the 
house of Stuart. 

When he heard of the stand that the MacAllis- 
ters had taken he was greatly distressed, and he 
wrote to the laird and earnestly requested a 
friendly interview. MacAllister, in his joy and 
pride, could now afford to be magnanimous to 
“the puir Whig laird,” and he bid him bring Miss 
Cameron and drink the grace-cup with him the 
next night, especially as their mutual friend, 
Andrew Fraser, would be at Strathleven. 

The invitation pleased him well. If Fraser 
would join him they might perhaps prevent Mac- 
Allister and his sons committing any overt acts 
of rebellion against the house of Hanover; and 
as for the shouting, that was no treason in a man’s 
own courtyard, while the warlike preparations 
might well be excused in a country where all 
loyal men would soon be called upon to defend 
their homes. 

Grace was particularly excited over the invita- 
tion; she knew from Ewen that Angus would 
certainly be at home, and she had good news to 
tell “him. Never had she dressed herself with 
such surpassing richness and taste, and in this 
she was not actuated by womanly vanity half so 
much as by an enthusiastic feeling that she was 
doing honour to the cause she loved. 

Cameron noticed her rich toilet and her un- 
usual excitement, but he attributed it to the plea- 
sure she felt in meeting Hector again. As for 
himself, the visit, though he had solicited it, gave 
him great uneasiness. It might bring him under 
suspicion with the Government, and it might end 
in a quarrel instead of a reconciliation. Still, 
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Fraser was to be there, and he hoped much from 
the presence of the cautious lawyer. 

Fraser was at Strathleven when Cameron and 
his daughter arrived, and he met them at the 

ate. 
“‘Gude-day, Cameron, or bad-day, I might as 
weel say it. I hope you havna lost your five 
senses. Strathleven’s gane clean daft, laird and 
gilly, mither and bairn.” 

“I am on the side I always was, Fraser.” 

‘‘A vera safe side,” answered the old lawyer, 
with an irrepressible tinge of contempt. Then, 
turning quickly on Grace, he said, ‘‘ And you, my 
young lady ?” 

‘“‘I have come to my senses—all of them, 
Mr. Fraser,” and she looked him steadily in the 
face with eyes that gleamed and sparkled like 
stars. 

‘“‘Humph!” he answered, gruffly, but never- 
theless he looked admiringly at her, and added, 
“Ye needna glower sae defiantly at me. I’m no 
the man to say a bonnie woman is wrang, nae 
matter what side she taks.” 

‘Come awa, Fraser,” cried the laird, who was 
in exuberant spirits; ‘“‘come awa. Ye aye had 
the fault o’ hanging round the ladies. Cameron, 
I’m mair than glad to see you. We’ll hae this 
night thegither if we ne’er hae anither.” 

The laird was in high good humour to begin 
with, but the sight of Angus with Grace and their 
evident interest in each other’s society gave him 
a sort of triumph over Cameron that added a 
very keen relish to his satisfaction. Cameron also 
noticed, and that with some astonishment and 
anxiety, that Angus and Grace had wandered 
off together to the extreme edge of the castle 
wall, and that they leaned long over it in earnest 
conversation. He would have been more asto- 
nished if he had heard its tenor. 

“Glengarry will be there. The McLeans are 
sure. The Men o’ Moidart and Clanranald will 
rise to a claymore.” 

** And the McLeods ?” 

*“Not so sure. But the men who don’t go will 
have little peace in their homes; their wives will 
make their hearthstones hotter than a battlefield. 
I met Grant the other day, and I asked him which 
king he was for.” 

“*¢T have not decided,’ he said, ‘but I think 
Charles Stuart has little prospect of getting his 
crown back.’” 

““ What did you say?” 

“That Prince Charles had more hope of his 
crown again than Grant of Grant had of getting 
back his dirk. His face grew black as midnight, 
but I courtesied and smiled and said, ‘ It is inthe 
belt of Angus MacAllister, you know. Will you 
make an expedition to recover it ?’” 

While they were laughing over this incident 
Hector joined them. Something in Grace’s 
manner to Angus had given him hope. She 
looked at Angus admiringly as a sister might look 
at a brother, but she shyly glanced at Hector. 
She chatted freely with Angus; she blushed and 
answered in monosyllables if Hector spoke to her. 
And Hector liked her blushes and embarrass- 
ments, and the short silences they shared together 





were sweeter and dearer than the gayest words 
she gave Angus. 

Cameron and Fraser came to the dinner-table 
very anxious. MacAllister had stubbornly refused 
to speak about political matters. But after 
dinner he suddenly changed his mind. Without 
a word to his sons and guests he went into the 
court and gave anorder. Very soon there was the 
noise of gathering men, the clash of steel, and 
the stimulating music of the pipes. 

Fraser became restless and excited. ‘“‘ Stop 
that noise, will ye, MacAllister? A man isna 
accountable for what he says and does when ye 
stir his blood up wi’ steel.” 

“T’ll stop it if ye’ll come into the court with 
me, and I'll show ye a sight that will mak’ you 
and Cameron fifty years younger.” 

They all followed the chief, Cameron some- 
what protesting, but submitting himself to Fraser’s 
guidance. The soft, sweet July gloaming glori- 
fied the valley and the great hills, rising one 
above another till they touched the skies. The 
yard was full of Highlandmen, armed at every 
point. There were eight hundred men, standing 
in ranks close and firm asa granite wall. Mac- 
Allister looked at them proudly, and followed by 
Fraser, Cameron, Grace, and his sons, stood 
bareheaded in the centre of his clan. 

Cameron looked round uneasily, but Fraser 
whispered, ‘‘ We are fair trapped; I wouldna try 
to win through this circle o’ steel for a’ the kings 
in Scotland, and they say there’s wa of them. 
Tak’ it easy, man.” 

“‘Gentlemen,” said MacAllister, bowing to his 
guests, and then to his clansmen, “‘ you hae asked 
me more often perhaps than was quite polite, what 
side I am for. Listen, then, heaven and earth. 
I and my sons are for Prince Charles. Heart and 
hand, siller and land, and life itsel’ !” 

A shout that filled and thrilled the whole strath 
answered him. 

“If any man among you is for King George, 
let him step out and lay down his arms. None 
shall blame him or do him harm. He is wel- 
come to go to his shieling and his herding 
again.” 

No man moved. 

“The MacAllisters are all King Charles’s men, 
then ?” 

“Eh! are we. Heart and hand, siller and land. 
Life itsel’.” 

Then Hector, stepping forward, said, ‘‘ Mac- 
Allisters, you have my pledge. I follow my king 
and my chief, my father and my clansmen. I 
draw my sword for the royal Stuart. Laird Angus 
will tell you he is worthy of your faith.” 

And when Angus lifted his bonnet and came to 
the front there was a new and powerful emotion. 
Old men that had been but stern and earnest re- 
laxed into smiles, and the younger were hardly 


restrained from breaking ranks and crowding - 


round him. There was a magnetism about the 
youth that drew all hearts to him. 

‘““Thee has seen ta Prince!” shouted Ewen; 
and Angus, taking up the cry, said, ‘‘ Yes, I have 
seen Prince Charles Stuart, and spoken with him. 
And through me Prince Charles trysts you to meet 
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him on the nineteenth of August in the vale of 
Glenfinnin. Will you be there ?” 

A great shout of assent was the answer, and 
before its echo had ceased Grace Cameron walked 
proudly forward. She raised her head, and then 
bent it east and west, north and south. 

*“*IT am for Prince Charles,” she said, in clear, 
sweet tones that thrilled every heart. ‘‘ He has 
no truer subject than Grace Cameron.” 

‘God bless you, lassie! If Hector and Angus 
come hame again, ye may tak’ your choice o’ them. 
MacAllisters ! your homage. It is honour enough 
to bend to beauty and worth!” And the old chief 
lowered his bonnet till it touched Grace’s little 
shoe. 

‘‘I maun get out o’ this; I maun get out o’ 
this,” said Fraser, restlessly. ‘‘ Miss Grace, ye 
hae done a vera foolish thing; but I honour you. 
I mean it’s vera imprudent indeed. MacdAllister, 
ye maun break your ranks, I’ll no be coerced into 
going for Charlie. It’s fineable by law, Mac- 
Allister; and me and my friend Cameron protest, 
as much as we are able, against these proceed- 
ings.” 

‘““Ye are a very poor ‘protestor,’ Andrew 
Fraser;” but MacAllister smiled, and taking an 
arm of each of his guests, he begged them to 
come back to the castle and spend an hour with 
him. “It may be our last together in this world,” 
he said, solemnly ; ‘‘ we'll part friends, please God 
and you, gentlemen.” 

Cameron was greatly moved; deeper than all 
his prejudices, perhaps deeper than his convic- 
tions, lay that strong vein of sentiment and 
romance rarely wanting in a true Scotchman. He 
respected his daughter for daring so publicly to 
avow her sentiments. Her beauty and enthusiasm, 
touched by the air of chivalry and the soft glow of 
the summer evening, had given to her countenance 
a strange beauty. He had not been able to refuse 
her a glance which assured her of forgiveness, if 
not of approval. 

“‘MacAllister,” said Fraser, fretfully, ‘‘ you arena 
fit company forsensible men. If I hadna kept my 
senses ye wad hae had John Cameron as daft as 
yoursel’. I sawthe light in his een. And whatna 
for should we fash our heads anent kings? They 
dinna do it about us.” 

‘**Bnt you'll have to choose one side or t’other, 
both of you. Choose to-night, Fraser.” 

“Tl do naught sae daft-like. I’m clear for 
being on the same side wi’ the hangman, sae I’ll 
wait and see what side he is to tak’, and then I’ll 
decide. Cameron can do as he likes, but if he’ll 
tak’ a wise man’s advice he’ll gang his ways out 0’ 
temptation. Strathleven is just the maist un- 
healthy place I ken o’ at the present time.” 

Cameron, smiling, rose, and offering his hand 
said, ‘‘ MacAllister, kings did not make us friends 
and kings shall not part us. We may pull together 
in many a boat, though we don’t sail together in 
this one, and I must get Grace home. She fell 
completely under your spell, and nae wonder; I 
cannot blame her. But I must take her home 
before she says words that may be set to my 
account hereafter.” 

He walked to the window and looked out. 





Grace stood in the centre of the MacAllisters, 
Hector and Angus by her side. The young men 
were rapidly cutting off knots of white ribbon, 
and Grace as rapidly pinning them on to the 
plaided warriors, who each in turn knelt before 
her. 

Cameron bit his lips and turned away. Fraser 
said, ‘‘I dinna care. She’sanoble lass, and she’s 
right, too—that is, I mean, she thinks she’s right. 
I wish I was forty years younger, I would mak’ her 
Mistress Andrew Fraser if I was the biggest chief 
in the North Countrie! ” 

““’Deed in that case you would have had to do 
battle with me,” said MacAllister. ‘‘ I would hae 
had her in those days, if I had taken a thousand 
men and carried heraway. Cameron, if we never 
meet again there’s my hand. He is a gude man 
that is father to a lassie like her. God bless 
her!” 

And few men ever went to rest so dissatisfied 
with themselves for doing right as John Cameron 
did after that parting dinner at Strathleven. 


CHAPTER VIII.—1HE GYPSY’S REVENGE, 


Sweet is revenge—especially to women. 


If we do meet again, why, we shall smile, 
If not, why, then this parting was well made. 


AMERON’S dissatisfaction in the morning 
was of a different kind. He perceived that 
he had placed himself in a very suspicious 

position, and the course which he knew to be the 
most prudent was one which he disliked exceed- 
ingly to take. To remove himself and Grace from 
all communication with the rebels and to show 
himself in the company of those well affected to 
thé House of Hanover was now his obvious duty, 
but he feared to leave his nearly completed in- 
dustries to the mercy of lawless men, who would 
only be too glad of any pretext for plundering a 
stranger. Prudence urged him to leave for Edin- 
burgh at once, interest urged him to delay awhile 
and see whether Prince Charles was really able 
to inaugurate a campaign. 

While he was walking anxiously about his gar- 
den pondering these questions on the following 
morning, he saw Fraser approaching him, and no 
sight could at the time have been more welcome. 

‘‘Cameron,” said Fraser, shaking his head 
dolefully, ‘‘ we went a daft-like gait yestreen, sae 
I hae come to tak’ counsel wi’ you. Twa heads 
are better than ane, even if they be fools’ heads.” 

“‘T was thinking I ought to leave for Edinburgh 
to-day—but here comes Grace. Now, Fraser, 
hold to what you know to be wise, and do not let 
her throw a glamour over your good sense.” 

“Ou, ay! It tak’s mair than a woman to 
beguile Andrew Fraser. Gude morning, Miss 
Grace. You are a sight for sair een and sair 
hearts too, Itrow. If you grow any bonnier I'll 
hae to tak’ an oath no to look at you.” 

‘“‘T am very suspicious of a lawyer’s flattery, Mr. 
Fraser. What do you want me to do—make 
promises, or sign papers, or go back to the house 
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and leave you and father alone to plot treason 
against me ?” 

“No, indeed. I was only going to ask you to 
go your ways peaceably to Edinburgh as fast as 
possible. It isna safe for decent folk to be north 
o’ Dunkeld thae days. I’m going to set mysel’ in 
the eyesight o’ the Lord President Forbes. I 
must stand right wi’ him.” 

‘Stand right in your own eyes and your own 
conscience, Mr. Fraser. If you do that you will 
get ready for a march to Glenfinnin. You are 
trysted there, as well as the rest of the Frasers.” 

“Then, young lady, I'll keep no such tryst. I 
hae far mair important affairs to attend to. Let 
me tell you, you laid your bonnie head down on 
the block yestreen. If Charlie* fails—and fail he 
must—you’ll find yoursel’ atween four walls, and 
then I’li hae the fleiching and pleaing to get you 
out.” 

“Grace, we must forget the folly of last night, 
and you must leave at noon with me for Edin- 
burgh.” 

‘“* Dear father, that is simply impossible. I am 
ill; I have a dreadful headache, and how can I 
leave without attending to the house and my 
packing and the servants, besides a score of 
things in the village?” And Grace, under the in- 
fluence of a sudden and severe paroxysm of pain, 
was compelled to leave the room. 

‘“* Now, Fraser, what am I to do?” 

“You'll hae to go yoursel’ and leave her for a 
few days. She has made up her mind to hae 
brain fever or paralysis if it is necessary, and that 
auld Dr. McLeod is as big a Jacobite as hersel’. 
He’ll say whatever she bids him. Mak’ as gude 
terms as you can wi’ her. Eh! but she’s a bonnie 
woman, and a bonnie woman must hae her way.” 

*‘T thought it took more than a woman to 
beguile Andrew Fraser.” 

“Hout, man! I’m no beguiled. I ken just 
what the lassie is going to do, I ken just what she 
has been doing. She has some little affairs of 
her own to sort. You needna worry anent them. 
There is as much love as loyalty inthem. That’s 
the way wi’ women-folk; they aye mix their 
politics and their love affairs together. Give her 
a few days ; she’ll be ready for Edinburgh in a 
week at maist.” 

‘* Then I shall have to come back for her, and 
the journey—” 

“The journey is hard, and you would rather 
not; but when men hae gotten women-folk in 
their hames they hae to tak’ many a step they 
would rather not. <A’ things have their price, 
Cameron.” 

** You think I ought to go to-day ?” 

““Go at once. Yonder matter o’ last night will 
be carried by some bird o’ the air. I shouldna 
wonder if Duncan Forbes asks you a’ particulars 
as soon as he claps his een on you.” 

“‘Then he will ask what I shall not tell. No 
one should force me to betray the friend whose 
bread I have broken.” 

“* And they’ll find it hard wark to get evidence 





* Charlie is not 2 mere familiar form, but the Erse or Gaelic form of 
Charles. 





out o’ an auld lawyer like me. I’m no an ob- 
servant man; and I had drunk mair Farintosh 
than was prudent that night. I wouldna be a 
competent witness. Maybe I'll hae to tak’ an 
admonition fra’ the Kirk Session, but they are 
mercifu’; ony way, they are mair mercifu’ than 
Quarter Sessions and the Duke o’ Cumberland.” 

So Cameron went alone to Edinburgh, it having 
been finally arranged that Fraser should wait for 
Grace. ‘“ And I'll stay maistly at Assynt,” he said 
confidentially to Cameron, “sae you can keep a 
quiet mind. [ll tak’ a look at what you hae been 
doing, and I'll walk down among the McLeods 
and try to keep them at their herring fishing. I 
think I ken the way to get round them.” 

“If you could only get round their wives you 
would do a better business. The McLeods are 
only half-hearted ‘Charlie’s men.’ Their women 
buckle on every broadsword.” 

“Ah, weel! I was aye noted for my skill o’ 
women-folk. I'll gang through the clachan; 
they'll no out-talk me; nor buckle my broad 
sword on, I’se warrant.” 

“* How stands MacAllister this morning ?” 

“« Just in the maist dangerous place he can find 
to stand on. He called me a ‘puir bit Whig 
body’ this morning; and I'll no tak’ shat from 
onybody.” 

** But you are a Whig.” 

“‘Ay, and I’m a sinner, a meeserable sinner 
likewise—but I dinna let folks call me names.” 

‘What excuse has he for rising? George was 
a lenient master to the MacAllisters. Their fine 
was not a heavy one, and they have been ‘ out’ in 
every rising.” 

“‘ They dinna acknowledge King George’s right 
to fine them a bawbee, sir. MacdAllister said to 
me this vera morning, ‘ Fraser, we Highland gen- 
tlemen can stand cold, hunger, thirst, pain, 
poverty, anything but a master. We'll hae nae 
little German cock-laird telling us what we shall 
do and what we shall not do. Charles Stuart is 
our clansman and our born chief, the lawfu’ head 
o’ our clans; and we'll obey him. Next thing to 
having our ain way is to die fighting for it.’” 

“The MacAllisters are an old and honourable 
family.” 

“The auldest and the maist honourable in the 
world according to themselves, Cameron, and 
that is what troubles me. I begged Hector to 
tak nae active part in the rebellion sae that he 
might ony way keep the land thegither and carry 
on the family.” 

“But Hector would never do that ?” 

““No, he just touched his sword and laid his 
hand in his father’s hand.- Then auld MacAl- 
lister was that conceited and triumphant and 
aggravating that I couldna thole him ony langer ; 
sae I cam’ my ways o’er here, and here I’! stay 
till Miss Grace gets o’er her headache and has all 
her braws packed.” 

Fortunately Grace’s headache did not terminate 
either in brain fever or paralysis. She was able 
to go through the village next day and quietly 
undo all that Fraser had effected with the women 
of the McLeods. There was not one of them 
that she could not move with her own enthusiasm, 
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and many a stalwart McLeod dreaded more than 
the perils of the deep or the bloody battlefield 
his wife’s scornful looks, her contemptuous pitch 
of the fishing nets, and her scathing words. 

Fraser hung on the outskirts of Strathleven, but 
he did not go up the mountain. He knew that 
Laird Angus was riding nearly night and day, and 
that he was constantly bringing in parties of men 
from the mountainous recesses of Ross and Caith- 
ness. The youth’s ardour, his beauty, and his 
martial spirit drew men from the lonely valleys, 
from the depths of the Reay forest, and from the 
almost unknown hamlets on the low sandy beach 
of Dornoch. 

Prince Charles had promised to meet the clans 
at Glenfinnin on the 19th August, and it was now 
drawing near that date. For several days Fraser 
had heard of parties going southward under their 
various leaders, and he was getting very impatient 
to leave a neighbourhood so dangerous and so 
suspicious. 

‘We maun win awa’ to-morrow, Miss Grace,” 
he said, positively ; ‘‘ the country is full o’ High- 
landmen, and when they are out for a fight they 
are out on a frolic, and I dinna care about being 
invited to join them.” 

“Very well,” said Grace, with a sigh; ‘the 
MacAllisters leave in two days, we can have their 
escort a part of the way.” 

“Not for a’ the gowd in Scotland! Ye dinna 
trap an auld fox like me that way, young lady. I'll 
no march a step wi’ Charlie’s men, nor I’ll no let 
you do it, either.” 

““Mr. Fraser, you are not talking to a Perth 
u "hag! 
en Miss Grace, forgive me. I’m losing my senses 
I believe. I’m no used to women-folk; dinna 
get up beyond my humble acknowledgment. I’m 
your maist obedient servant, and I’ll do whatever 
you tell me to do; only if it wad please you no 
to put my puir auld head in peril o’ the gallows.” 

“Very well; then we will go to-morrow. And 
what way we will go I shall decide when to- 
morrow comes. To-day we will visit Strathleven, 
and bid them all a God-speed on their journey. 
You are not afraid, are you?” 

“Me afraid! And what for, I wonder? I hae 
papers MacAllister must sign before he leaves, 
and I trust a Scots lawyer may gang anywhere wi’ 
a ‘last will and testament’ in his hand.” 

So Grace dressed herself with extreme care and 
beauty and rode over to Strathleven. It was 
amusing to see how proud he was of her, how 
gallant and attentive to all her small pleasures 
and comforts. 

“It’s a sair charge to hae a bonnie lassie on 
your heart night and day, Miss Grace,” he said; 
‘but it has its compensations, I’ll allow that.” 


“Thank you. I wonder if Lord Hector is at 


home.” 
““Hearken! Isna that his voice?” for just 
above them a strong, clear voice was singing— 


** Come through the heather, around him gather, 
You’re a’ the welcomer early, 
Around him cling with a’ your kin, 
For wha’ll be king but Charlie ? 





Come through the heather, around him gather, 
Come Ronald, come Donald, and a’ thegither, 
And round him cling with a’ your kin ”— 


“For wha’il be king but Charlie?” joined in 
Grace, with a passionate melody that brought 
Hector instantly into sight, and that greatly at his 
peril, for, waving his bonnet, he scrambled down 
the steep mountain-side to meet them. 

They all went to Strathleven together, Hector 
walking beside Grace’s pony, and Fraser follow- 
ing the young couple, and indulging himself with 
many a sarcastic though good-humoured speech. 
MacAllister met them with great delight; he 
loved Grace, and he had quite forgotten his 
quarrel with Fraser. But there was a solemnity 
and gravity about him which was natural and 
becoming in a chief, who was not only leaving— 
perhaps for ever—his home, but who was also 
taking with him more than a thousand men to 
share the dangers of the enterprise. 

Fraser and the laird had much business. to 
transact, and they remained together all day. 
Towards sunset Fraser sought out Grace and 
Hector. He found them leaning over the castle 
wall watching the stir and listening to the music 
and calls of the camps in the valley. 

‘“‘ Bairns,” he said, tenderly, ‘1 maun stay wi’ 
my auld friend to-night. He has been saying 
many things to me that have broken up bygane 
sorrows, and I canna leave him—and I wouldna 
leave him for a’ the men in Scotland—nor lasses 
either; sae, Hector, you'll convoy Miss Grace 
safely to Assynt. I maun stay wi’ MacdAllister, 
and forbye I want to see Angus, and he’s no 
hame yet. But Ewen says he’ll be hame sure and 
certain, sae I'll stay, and you maun be ready by 
daylight in the morn. [I'll be at Assynt for you. 
I wonder where Angus is!” 

Ewen could have told him, but Ewen did not 
choose to do more than give a positive assurance 
of his young chief's arrival, for Ewen knew that 
Angus was with Isabel Gordon; and though he 
would never have admitted that he disapproved of 
any lady Angus honoured, he did seriously object 
to her in his own heart. ‘Put there’s na need 
to say aught,” he thought; ‘‘ many a lassie is 
loved tat isna wedded.” 

Angus had returned early in the evening, and 
had been told by Ewen of the visitor at Strath- 
leven; but though he wished to see Grace very 
much, he could not bear the thought of leaving” 
Isabel, perhaps for ever, with anger between 


-them. He did not go to the tents, for he knew. 


that Jasper and Carruple were away, and he had 
no desire to meet Borzlam, so he sent Ewen to 
bid Isabel meet him at the Maiden’s Well. 

The spot he selected pleased the poor girl very. 
much. It was not a spot sacred in his memory to 
another woman, or he would not be waiting for 
her there. She dressed herself carefully, and 
went almost trembling to meet him. For she 
knew that her beauty was dimmed with tears, 
anger, and neglect; and she had not seen Angus 
since that morning on the sands, when she had 
called him a “‘traitor,” and he had so sternly. 
ordered her out of his presence. 
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She had even ceased to hope that he would see 
her again; she knew that he was going to danger 
and perhaps death, and what was a poor Romany 
girl to a man whose heart was fixed on high enter- 
prises, and matters of kings and crowns? So she 
had at last become outwardly passive, and her 
grandmother had watched patiently this mood, 
feeling sure that one of despair and revenge would 
follow it. 

Neither did Isabel’s actions after Ewen’s visit to 
their tent deceive her. She knew, from the light 
in the girl’s face, from her careful toilet and her 
long absence, that she had gone to meet Angus. 
With tottering steps she sought out Borzlam, 
who was grooming his favourite horse fifty yards 
away. 

*“My son, that outrageous, infamous Gorgio 
has sent for your cousin, and your cousin has gone 
to him. What is the use of words? Has there 
not been enough already ?” 

‘“* Mother, there has been too many. It will be 
a dark night, and no time comes better.” 

“You have a wise head. See your hand fail 
not.” 

Borzlam laughed low and wickedly. 

“Take your sleep; I dreamt of blood last 
night. Mother, I make my dreams come true.” 

She looked significantly at him. He put his 
hand to his throat, and then on his hip; and 
with a parting nod she left him, and went and 
sat down in the tent door, with a patience that 
contemplated its reward. 

While this interview was going on, Isabel had 
neared the Maiden’s Well. Angus was sitting 
on the rock where he had sat with Grace, wait- 
ing for her. He had been thinking of the various 
ways in which Isabel angered him, and of what 
he should say to her about her peculiar faults. 
But when he lifted his eyes, and saw her pale, 
penitent face, he forgot all but his great love 
for her. He stood up and cried “‘ Isabel!” and 
in a moment she was nestling in his arms, all 
faults forgiven and forgotten. 

That night he spoke to her as he had never 
spoken before. He told her that, different as 
their stations were, she was the one woman on 
earth for him. Parted by an accident of birth, 
they were all the same twin souls, and no other 
love should ever divide his heart with her. 
Then he pointed out to her that, though her 
aunt had gone straight from the tent to the 








castle, times had greatly changed, and there- 
fore, before he married her, she must prepare 
for her position. And Isabel, usually so proud 
and tenacious of all her Romany customs, agreed 
cheerfully to all he said, and promised whatever 
he asked. 

Never had they been so happy together; and 
when Angus, ere they parted, put on her finger a 
splendid betrothal ring, Isabel believed herself to 
be the most happyof women. During this inter- 
view Angus had made her understand the risks 
of the enterprise in which he was engaged. 

‘**T shall make you a countess, Isabel,” he said, 
“‘or I shall fall upon the battlefield. If I die, 
Lord Hector will always be your protector and 
friend.” 





“Lord Hector!” she said, gently. ‘‘ Ah, how 
good and patient he was with me that dreadful 
morning! I shall never forget how sorrowful he 
was for me; but if you die, my lord! my love! 
Isabel will never leave her tent again.” 

The interview—a very sweet and a very bitter 
one—was lengthened out as long as possible; 
then Isabel went weeping to the tents, and Angus 
took the road to Assynt. He thought it possible 
he might meet Fraser and Miss Cameron return- 
ing; and if so, Hector would doubtless be with 
them, and they could be companions home. But 
when he reached the'seaside he saw no sign of 
any one, so he suddenly changed his mind, and 
turned towards Strathleven. 

It was then quite eight o’clock, and he met 
Hector and Grace at the foot of the mountain. 
Something in his own heart told him that it would 
be kindness to plead fatigue, and not return again; 
and he found that Grace and Hector accepted his 
apology very pleasantly. So he went up to the 
castle, and finding Fraser and his father shut up 
together, he sat down on the wall, to dream of 
Isabel and the future. 





A MEMORABLE RIDE. 


Hector and Grace had taken the seaward road 
to Assynt; and in many a weary, painful hour 
afterwards Hector remembered that witching ride 
upon the cool hard sands. The waves made a 
scarcely audible murmur, and the soft grey light 
was just sufficient for him to see the love-laden 
eyes drooping and flashing at his side. As they 
neared Assynt they slackened rein, and a great 
silence fell between them. Neither seemed able 
to break it; they rode without a word through the 
scented garden, dismounted, and passed together 
into Grace’s sitting-room. 
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“Farewell!” whispered Hector, as he stood 
holding her hands, and then he was conscious 
that a tear had dropped upon his own. He could 
no longer control himself; he gave voice to his 
heart, and, in words which came he knew not 
how or whence, he told the love which had so 
long possessed him. And then he knew that 
Grace was weeping at his side, and that he was 
kissing away her tears, and calling her by the 
dearest names. 

He had again to say ‘‘ Farewell!” but this time 
it was a “farewell”. so mingled with bliss and 
hope that he could rise above its sorrow—‘‘ and 
we shall meet in Edinburgh within a month if all 
goes well,” he whispered. 

‘All must go well,” she answered; and then 
with a sudden movement turned away. “For I 
will not watch him out of sight,” she thought ; 
“‘ill-luck follows those who are watched out of 
sight, and they come back no more.” 

It was then quite dark, for the clouds hung 
heavy and near, and it was evident that a thun- 
derstorm was at hand. But Hector saw no clouds 
or coming storm; to him all was light and joy; 
and he put his hand proudly and impatiently on 
his sword. 

“‘ For her sake,” he thought; and if there had 
been a lingering doubt in the young soldier’s 
heart about the justice of his cause, he forgot it 
in that hour. “‘ Oh, how beautiful she was! How 
good! How loving! No man had ever been so 
happy! He must tell Angus.” And then he 
remembered that he had yet a long ride to 
take. 

With the thought came a sudden chill, a terror, 
a nameless something that he had never felt 
before. It was as if his own wraith had flown 
back to him, crying, “Beware!” He looked in- 
voluntarily behind him, and saw a dark crouching 
object. The next moment he was only sensible 
of a fierce, choking sensation, of being dragged 
from his horse, and of a sharp, fiery pain, 
which he knew instinctively was the lunge of a 
knife. 

At this very moment Angus, sitting on the 
castle wall, musing on coming events, fancied he 
heard a wild, piteous voice cry, “‘ Angus! Angus 
MacAllister!” It seemed to come from every- 
where and from nowhere. It was no mortal 
voice ; he never thought it was. It filled the dull, 
heavy air with its clamour and wail, but only 
Angus heard it. He shivered from head to foot, 
but he set his whole soul to listen. A strange 
fear came upon him, as of some impending dis- 
aster. Again he seemed to hear a low, sobbing, 
inarticulate cry, like the dying effort of a soul 
struggling for life. Was it Hector that needed 
him ? 

Ina moment Angus leaped to his feet and called 
Ewen. ‘Six men, fully armed, Ewen, are 
wanted. There is mischief abroad; we must go 
to the help of Lord Hector.” 

They had scarcely reached ‘the strath ere it 
began to thunder and rain as it only can do 
among the mountains, but Angus walked steadily 
on. He knew not where he was going, but, 
impelled by an overpowering instinct, went for- 





ward, and his men trusted implicitly on him. 
The rain fell more heavily and the storm beat 
more wildly as they approached the sea. Sud- 
denly Angus’s quick ear detected a sound that 
he knew on the sands. 

** Listen, Ewen; what is that ?” 

‘°’Tis hard to hear aught at all through ta 
hurly-purly, but hersel’ thinks it pe a horse.” 

‘It is;” and the next moment a horse half 
wild with terror approached the party, and 
solicited their attention with an almost human 
persuasion. 

“It is Hector’s horse, Ewen; and there is 
blood on his nose; I feel it. Oh, my brother! 
my brother!” 

There was a deep, fierce cry from the men, that 
seemed to be literally cut in twain by a shrill, 
sharp shriek that evidently came from some 
woman’s heart torn by agony and fear. Angus 
stood still. 

Another and another shriek, each louder and 
wilder than the other, and with the last a vivid 
flash of lightning that showed him a woman flying 
along the sands and almost upon their party. 
She saw them also, and cried out, “‘ Fly for the 
MacAllisters ; fly for your lives!” 

‘*MacAllisters are here!” shouted Ewen, for 
Angus was stricken silent by the new horror that 
had forced itself upon him—the woman was 
Isabel ! 

““Oh, my lord!” she screamed, taking hold of 
Angus; “oh, my Lord Hector! They haveslain 
Angus! they have slain Angus! He lies bleed- 
ing to death at the point below.” 

‘* Isabel, I am here.” 

“‘Angus! Angus! But they said it was you. 
Alas! then it is Lord Hector, the kind, the good 
Lord Hector!” And she fell heavily against 
Angus. ? 

“Isabel! Isabel! be brave for my sake. You 
must not faint now. You must show us where 
Hector lies. Haste! haste!” 

She took him by the hand, and even his mighty 
step could scarce keep pace with her. Ewen and 
the men followed as best they could, being guided 
by the shouts of Angus as he went on. Ina few 
minutes they had reached the poor prostrate 
body, lying there on the wild, wet sands, beat 
upon by wind and rain, and almost within a yard 
of the advancing tide. 

Angus could not speak; his grief was unutter- 
able and mixed with stormy thoughts of ven- 
geance. Still, he remembered at once what must 
be done. ‘“‘ Here is my plaid, Ewen; carry Lord 
Hector in it. Oh, sorrow-woven plaid to be my 
brother’s bier!” 

The men laid the young lord in the plaid, and so, 
as in a hammock, gently bore him home, making 
as they went a lament that mingled with the wild 
storm, and as they neared Strathleven wailed loud 
and shrill above it. MacAllister, sitting with 
Fraser, was the first to hear it. “He was in the 
middle of a sentence, but he turned, pale to the 
lips, and, almost running to a casement, flung it 
wide open. st 

“Tr is the coronach! the coronach of the»Mac- 
Allisters! Fraser, tt ts a chiefs coronach !” ‘and 


- 
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then, in a fainting, deathlike whisper, ‘“‘ Angus / 
Angus !” 

Fraser too had started up, and now he went as 
tenderly to MacAllister as a woman could have 
done. ‘“ MacdAllister, it is the hand o’ God, and 
you'll no shrink from under it. Whatever your 
sorrow is, come and meet it like a man that das a 
God to help him.” 

They went slowly out together, meeting as they 
did so the clansmen and women running into the 
great hall from every quarter; and there, on its 
wide hearthstone, lay Lord Hector—his first-born, 
his heir, his pride. 

A great groan went up from the chief, and 
Angus held him against his breast and tried to 
comfort him. Meanwhile a poor girl, with clothing 
torn and dripping, had knelt down beside the 
body and was feeling with breathless eagerness 
the heart. ‘‘He is not dead! he is not dead!” 
she cried, and the next moment she had forced 
open his lips and poured into them a few drops 
from a vial she plucked from her breast. 

In another moment she was crying out for 
herbs and bandages, and Angus was obeying her 
orders with a rapidity and confidence that in- 
spired every one else. No surgeon could have 
stayed the bleeding or dressed the wound with 
more skill, and every one kept silence and watched 
her movements. Twice, thrice she repeated the 
drops she had at first given Hector, and at the 
third time he faintly sighed and moaned. 

“‘He will live,” she said—‘ he will live. if you 
will suffer me to’ watch and nurse him;” then, 
falling at the feet. of MacAllister, she said, ‘‘ My 
lord, your grief is my grief. You know me; do 
not send me away!” 

“Poor Isabel! Stay, my daughter, and save 
Hector if you can. What say yon, Angus ?” 

“‘ Hector is safe with Isabel; she and I will 
watch him together to-night.” 

Then the hall was quietly cleared, and Angus 
and Isabel sat down by the unconscious man, 
while the chief and Fraser moved to the other 
end of the room. 

Angus then pointed to a deep, purple mark 
round Hector’s neck, and whispered ‘‘ Borzlam /” 

“Ves.” 

He set his lips, and, pointing to the wound in 
the side, said ‘‘ Carruple” ? 

“No, Borzlam.” 

““Why?” 

‘“‘ He thought it was you.” . 

‘*T shall kill him, Isabel, even if it parts us.” 

“Tt will bind us firmer. He ought to be 
killed.” 

“How do you know it was Borzlam ?” 











“I heard him tell grandbebee. They tried to 
catch me, but I fled too fast. Borzlam will kill] 
me too, now.” 

** You must stay here—till he is captured.” 

‘He has fled doubtless; he knows that Jasper 
or Carruple would kill him.” 

“T will tie him to a tree, and every MacAllister 
shall fling his dirk at him. That is our punish- 
ment for an assassin.” 

Towards morning the wounded man had a few 
moments of consciousness, and he used them to 
urge on the chief and Angus ‘no delay on account 
of his misfortune. ‘Where is my sword?” he 
asked. 

Angus put it in his hand. 

** Call Neil MacAllister.” 

A splendid-looking youth, armed at every 
point, entered, and bent on one knee beside his 
leader. 

“Neil?” 

“My chief! My dear chief!” 

“Here is my sword. You will use it for me— 
a stainless sword! Kiss me, Neil.” 

“My chief! my chief!” 

But Hector had become again unconscious, 
and, though the march was delayed some hours, 
they were compelled to leave him without any more 
definite hope. Fraser promised to remain, and 
Isabel could be relied on for all that skill and 
loving care could do. Her positive assurances of 
saving his life somewhat comforted MacAllister 
and Angus, who had some knowledge of the 
medical skill of the Romany women, but over the 
rest of the clan there was a shadow that it was 
difficult to disperse. 

The men left about seven o’clock ; at eight the 
strath, which had been so busy, was silent and 
deserted, and the castle, that yesterday was run- 
ning over with armed men, and noisy with all the 
tumult of military life, was now only tenanted. by 
half a dozen old women, the dying laird, the 
gypsy girl, and the old lawyer. 

About this time also Fraser remembered Gracé 
Cameron, and his promise to call for her early. 

‘« Now I'll hae a pretty kettle o’ fish to boil,” 
he said, querulously ; ‘‘ she’ll be for coming here, 
and I’ll hae twa women quarrelling about the 
puir lad; and John Cameron, he’ll be deaving me 
wi’ letters, and Duncan Forbes and thae Whig 
gentry will be misdoubting me. Them that hae 
put on a white cockade and followed Charlie will 
hae a mair comfortable time norme. But I’se do 


my duty, and I aye had a vera commanding way 
wi’ women-folk. They'll hae to do what Andrew 
Fraser thinks they ought to do—deed will they ! 
That’s ane comfort.” 
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(From the Picture in the French Salon, 


THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK: AN AUTUMNAL EVENING IN BERRY. 
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DOCTORS OUT OF PRACTICE. 


BY J]. CORDY JEAFFRESON, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS.” 


VIIIL—WRATH, GRANDEUR, MARRIAGE, AND MYSTERY.—( Continued.) 





DR. JAMES HAMILTON, 


[From Kaye's Edinburgh Portraiis. 


N the survey of the honour that has come to medi 
cine in the persons of its celebrated practi 
tioners or their families, account must be taken 
of the doctors who have married into noble houses, 
and also of the doctors whose children fought 
their way into the peerage or acquired nobility 
by wedlock. Sir Lucas Pepys married the Coun- 
tess de Rothes; Sir Henry Halford married a 
daughter of the eleventh Lord St. John of Bletsoe ; 
and the farcical Sir John Hill became the son-in- 
law of the scarcely less eccentric and farcical 
Lord Ranelagh. Sir Hans Sloane’s two surviving 
daughters passed by wedlock into the noble 
houses of Stanley and Cadogan, Elizabeth carry- 
ing her father’s Chelsea estate to the second Lord 
Cadogan, whose title has become the familiar 
name of the property. Marrying the niece and 
heiress of Sir Charles Saunders (whose surname 
he assumed on the occasion of the marriage), Dr. 
Huck, of St. Thomas’s Hospital (1768—1777), 
bequeathed his great wealth to his two daughters, 
the elder of whom (Anne) became Viscountess 
Melville just four years before the younger (Jane) 
became the Countess of Westmoreland. 

Of eminent physicians whose sons placed them- 
selves amongst the peerage and founded houses 
that bid fair to survive to future centuries, two of 











the most remarkable cases were Antony Adding- 
ton, already celebrated in these papers, and Dr. 
Denman, of Mount Street. Partly because he 
was only a doctor’s son, a fact ever remembered 
to his discredit by his political opponents, and 
partly because he had himself prescribed a 
soporific pillow of hops for George the Third’s 
relief in 1801, Henry Addington (in due course 
Viscount Sidmouth) was nicknamed ‘‘ The Doc- 
tor” by those who hated him for being Premier. 
More fortunate in winning greatness by means 
that did not provoke ungenerous reflections on 
his want of ancestral nobility, more fortunate 
also in the moral endowments that never fail to 
render their possessor acceptable to the world, 
Dr. Thomas Denman’s son ennobled a family that 
is peculiarly associated with what is brightest and 
most honourable in recent medical annals. First 
cousin, on his mother’s side, to Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, the eminent surgeon, the first Lord Den- 
man was by the marriage of his two sisters brother- 
in-law to the famous physicians, Sir Richard 
Croft, Ba.t., and Dr. Matthew Baillie. 

Whilst some of our Georgian doctors mated 
themselves with women of ancient lineage, others 
were fortunate in winning heiresses of commercial 
ancestry. One of these ladies (Miss Corbett, of 
Hackney) fell into the hands of Dr. Thomas 
Dawson, a gentleman acceptable to the Dissen- 
ters of George the Third’s London alike as a 
physician and a preacher. A doctor on week 
days and a pulpit orator on Sundays, young 
Thomas Dawson was still in the freshness of his 
religious enthusiasm and personal comeliness 
when he found this lady of unusual goodness and 
many thousands sitting by herself with the Bible 
open before her. It may have been an accident 
that the Book was open at the page where Nathan 
says to David, ‘“‘Thou art the man.” It may 
have been an accident that the lady’s fore-finger 
called her visitor’s attention to these particular 
words. Accidents sometimes influence the course 
of man for good or evil. Anyhow, the circum- 
stances that may have been accidental determined 
the young physician forthwith to drop upon his 
right knee and make a request which the wealthy 
Miss Corbett thought well to grant. 

In living happily with the lady who surrendered 
herself to him under circumstances at the same 
time so droll and so serious, Dr. Thomas Dawson 
was more fortunate than poor Dr. Cadogan of 
George the Second’s London, whose domestic 
troubles were matters of sympathetic and humor. 
ous interest to his many fair admirers in the 
western quarters of the town. A Fellow of the 
Royal Society, as well as the College of Physicians, 
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<r. Cadogan had the wit to animate and the looks 
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to fascinate fashionable womankind, when, at the 
height of his social popularity, he was so foolish 
as to marry—from motives that may be left to the 
reader’s imagination—a lady who was commend- 
able neither for youth nor beauty nor amiability. 
The marriage was still in the first year of its 
wretchedness, when it was whispered, on the 
lady’s authority, that, instead of being the faultless 
creature the world imagined him, the physician 
was a monster of falseness and cruelty. On re- 
turning to his house one afternoon from a round 
of professional visits, this well-punished gentle- 
man found his wife entertaining a numerous party 
of gentlewomen with particulars of his arrange- 
ments for removing her by poison! 

“He is killing me, my dears!” the lady was 
ejaculating, hysterically, whilst her husband stood 
in the hall an attentive listener. ‘He is poison- 
ing me! I am dying—slowly dying of the poison 
he puts into my food and drink!” 

* Ladies,” said the handsome doctor, with his 
happiest nonchalance and best bow, as he entered 
the drawing-room, “‘ Mrs. Cadogan is under a 
misconception. She has taken no poison. You 
have my permission to open her and satisfy your- 
selves that she is quite mistaken ”—words which 
caused Mrs. Cadogan to proclaim him “a 
wretch!” at the top of her voice, whilst her 
friends whispered to one another that he was “‘a 
dear, droll, amusing creature !” 

It is for the reader to decide whether he should 
concur with Mrs. Cadogan or her friends.. 

Dr. Cadogan’s unlooked-for and inconveniently 
opportune return to his wife’s sa/on reminds one 
of the great John Hunter’s no less unexpected 
appearance at one of those reunions of musical 
and otherwise delightful people in which the ele- 
gant and superlatively sentimental Mrs. Hunter 
delighted and her husband found himself very 
ill at ease. It is no news that the philosopher, 
who made the world wise without being himself 
wise enough to keep his temper under control, 
did not live in unbroken harmony with his wife. 
It is matter of history—though possibly of scan- 
dalous history—that he did not make an alto- 
gether wise choice when he took to himself for 
better and worse the sister of that knightly knave, 
Sir Everard Home, who lived to burn his deceased 
brother-in-law’s manuscripts after enlarging his 
own scientific reputation with some of the most 
important discoveries recorded in them. Not 
that Mrs. Hunter was seriously wanting in wifely 
loyalty and devotion to her superb but rather try- 
ing husband. The worst that can be urged against 
her conjugal sufficiency is that, whilst her husband 
took life in one way she took life in another ; that 
whilst he cared for nothing but the pursuits and 
operations of his laboratory, she was chiefly occu- 
pied with music and poetry and the pleasures of 
her drawing-room. It is needless to say that the 
gentlewoman who wrote ‘‘ My mother bids me 
braid my hair,” and a score other scarcely less 
delightful ballads, surpassed in poetical feeling 
and ability another lady of the same surname 
whose doings are celebrated in the “ Pickwick 
Papers.” It remains, however, that she and her 
husband would have been better matched had he 





been something less devoted to science and she 
something less devoted to society. Returning one 
evening from ajourney some eight-and-forty hours 
sooner than he was expected, Hunter crossed his 
threshold only to be greeted with sounds of merri- 
ment, and to find himself surrounded with the 
usual signs of a fashionable reception. Decorated 
profusely with flowers and hothouse plants, the 
hall and staircase were lit with countless wax 
candles, and thronged with people unknown to 
the master of the house. In the rooms where 
refreshments were being served to the guests, who 
had been called together without his sanction, the 
man of science heard the hum and laughter of 
many voices, whilst strains of music came from 
the crowded drawing-rooms, to which the irritable 
philosopher directed his steps. Forcing a way 
more quickly than courteously to the middle of 
the principal chamber, he spoke these few but 
effectual words to the company, who from the 
moment of his abrupt entrance regarded him with 
eloquent looks of speechless astonishment: “ I 
knew nothing of this kick-up, and I ought to 
have been informed of it beforehand; but, as I 
have now returned home to study, I hope the pre- 
sent company will retire.” There was a quick 
departure of Mrs. Hunter’s guests, and ere the 
last had gone away the many candles of her salons 
had been extinguished. If the lady deserved the 
punishment, it cannot be questioned that her 
friends were punished too severely. 

Few doctors of George the Third’s earlier time 
figured more bravely.in London society than Sir 
John Elliot, who was so pestered by his fair an§ 
fashionable worshippers, that he had a death’s 
head painted on the panels of his carriage, in the 
hope that the hideous device would frighten them 
from its wheels and render them less ready to stay 
his progress through the streets. On hearing 
that their delightful doctor was a married man, 
one of these too adorative ladies—the daughter of 
a peer and cabinet minister—vowed to assassinate 
the wife, who was so cruelly and unendurably in 
the way. Whilst Sir John Elliot (the Scotch- 
man) lived with courtiers and countesses, and 
enjoyed the favour of the heir-apparent to the 
Crown, London knew another Dr. John Elliot (a 
native of Somerset), with whom Madam Schwel- 
lenberg’s physician may not be confounded. The 
knight who declined the matrimonial overtures of 
a peer’s daughter, because his wife would not 
allow him to marry her, was a very different per- 
son from the gentleman whose strange and tragic 
career is set forth in ‘“‘ A Narrative of the Life and 
Death of John Elliot, M.p., containing an ac- 
count of the Rise, Progress, and Catastrophe of 
his unhappy passion for Miss Mary Boydell.” 

Coming from Somersetshire to serve a London 
apothecary, somewhere about the time of Sir John 
Elliot’s term of service to another London apo- 
thecary, the hero of this highly sensational biogra- 
phy fell in love with Miss Mary Boydell, niece of 
a London alderman, and had enjoyed for some 
considerable period the proud position of her 
affianced suitor, when it was his misfortune to 
read in a newspaper that Miss Boydell had been 
married on the previous day to some other man. 
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Never doubting that ‘he Miss Boydell of the news- 
paper was /zs Miss Boydell, the young apothe- 
cary sold his shop and fixtures, and fled from the 
city of heartless womankind, vowing he would 
pass the remainder of his days in communion with 
the beasts of the field and the birds of the air. 
Mr. John Elliot having gone off in this way, hard 
things were said of him by the deserted Mary, and 
still harder things by her uncle. Twelve years 
later, having grown weary of living with the 
beasts and birds of rural haunts, Mr. Elliot 
returned to London, took another shop, and was 
doing well in business, when who but Miss Mary 
Boydell—ever a maiden, never a wife, all inno- 
cent of the faithlessness imputed to her—should 
appear at his counter, cry aloud, “‘ Mr. Elliot! Mr. 
Elliot!” and fall into a swoon. After mutual and 
satisfactory explanations—explanations rendering 
it clear even to the meanest understanding that 
Miss Mary Boydell and /he Miss Boydell of 
the newspaper were two different Misses Boydell 
—the re-united couple were soon a re-engaged 
couple. But again malicious fate separated the 
lovers. Their wedding day had been fixed and 
their wedding clothes provided, when Miss Mary 
Boydell jilted Mr. Elliot, in order that she might 
render Mr. Nicols, an opulent bookseller, the 
happiest of men. In vengeance and despair the 
injured Mr. Elliot loaded a brace of pistols with 
powder and ball, and a second brace with powder 
and wadding, intending to frighten Miss Boydell 
excessively with the leadless pair, before putting 
a bullet into his own head. The reader may be 
left to imagine how this pretty plan miscarried in 
Princes Street after the lady had been properly 
frightened; how Mr. Elliot was tried at the Old 
Bailey for attempting to murder Miss Boydell ; 
how, after being acquitted of this capital charge, 
he was remanded to prison to take his trial for a 
common assault; and how, whilst awaiting his 
trial on this minor charge, he died of a broken 
heart and gaol fever in Newgate on 22nd July, 
1787, just eight months after Sir John Elliot, m.p., 
closed a very different and’ curiously successful 
career in the softest feather bed and courtliest 
quarter of the town. 

Making a deep impression on the popular 
mind, the equally mournful and ludicrous “ Nar- 
rative of the Life and Death of John Elliot, 
M.D.,” was fruitful of numerous ballads and chap- 
book stories based on its most thrilling incidents. 
It was also accountable for what is most piquant 
and absurd in “Giles Bolus the Knave and 
Brown Sally Green,” the burlesque ballad com- 
posed in ridicule of Monk Lewis’s “‘ Alonzo the 
Brave and the Fair Imogene.” In these days of 
literary and artistic revivalism it is conceivable 
that the mournful ‘‘ Narrative,” which has appeared 
in so many forms and with so many variations, 
may be called back to popular favour by some 
expert reproducer of old literary material. 

At the close of an essay dealing chiefly with 
medical love and womankind reference may be 
made appropriately to the strange story of Dr. 
James Barry, whose name appeared so recently 
as 1865 in Hart’s ‘“‘Annual Army List” at the 
head of the list of Inspectors-General of Hospitals, 





a personage not to be confounded, as he has been 
in certain places, with Dr. Martin Barry, F.R.s., 
who predeceased Dr. James of the same surname 
by just ten years. Entering the medical service 
of the army at a time when young men were often 
made army surgeons without having passed any 
severe or regular medical education, and at an 
age when the smoothness of his lips and chin was 
less remarkable than it became a few years later, 
young James Barry had scarcely joined the first 
regiment to which he was appointed when he 
distinguished himself by fighting a duel under re- 
markable circumstances. 

‘‘ Barry, you have a very peculiar voice for a man. 
I declare it might be mistaken for a woman’s 
voice by any one hearing it for the first time 
without at the same moment seeing you,” an 
officer remarked to the young surgeon at their 
common mess-table on a foreign station. 

“You are right,” Barry replied, in a tone of 
peculiar significance that was the more curious be- 
cause it was not expressive of anger or any other 
strong feeling. ‘‘I have a peculiar voice, which, 
as you say, might be mistaken for a woman’s. But 
it is the only womanly thing you will ever dis- 
cover in me.” 

The next morning the young officer who had 
called attention to the young surgeon’s voice re- 
ceived a challenge from the gentleman who had 
declared with so curious a composure that his 
voice would be found his only feminine charac- 
teristic. In the days of duelling such an invita- 
tion could not be declined, although the offen- 
sive speech had been uttered without offensive 
intention. An explanation to that effect could be 
made after the meeting, but no sooner. So the 
young men met to exchange shots, and exchanged 
them. It was a meeting from which only one of 
them returned. Dr. James Barry remained in the 
service for more than fifty years without hearing 
another reference to the feminine pitch and 
quality of his voice. 

The sixth Earl of Albemarle, who met Dr. James 
Barry at the Cape in 1819, when the latter was 
acting there as staff-surgeon to the garrison and 
the governor’s medical adviser, had heard enough 
of the doctor’s eccentricities to be curious about 
him, and in his curiosity to gather together some 
particulars about him, that may be found in his 
lordship’s entertaining ‘‘ Fifty Years of My Life.” 
A beardless lad with reddish hair, high cheek 
bones, and an unmistakably Scotch type of coun- 
tenance, the doctor looked no older than his ob- 
server and eventual commemorator, but as the earl 
was born no further back than the last year of the 
last century, Dr. James Barry must in 1819 have 
been something older than he looked. ‘‘ While 
at the Cape,” says Lord Albemarle, “he fought a 
duel, and was considered to be of a most quarrel- 
some disposition. He was frequently guilty of 
flagrant breaches of discipline, and on more than 
one occasion was sent home under arrest, but 
somehow or other his offences were always con- 
doned at headquarters.” At the same time he 
was so capricious and quick to take offence that 
he had recently turned away in dudgeon from the 
governor (Lord Charles Somerset) and left him 
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to prescribe for himself, on account of something 
(of no real importance) said or done to his dis- 
pleasure by his lordship. The youngster with 
hair and complexion indicative of a quick temper, 
who fought a duel about nothing and for the 
merest trifle, who could turn on his heel from the 
governor himself, may well have been credited 
with a quarrelsome disposition. The youthful 
doctor, whose influence at headquarters was 
strong enough to procure pardon for his frequent 
and flagrant breaches of discipline, may well have 
been whispered about at the military messes as a 
social curiosity and enigma. 

Though there is no reason to question the 
accuracy and general fairness of the Earl of Albe- 
marle’s account of this perplexing doctor as he 
appeared and acted and was spoken about in 1819, 
it would be a mistake to think it a sufficient por- 
trait of the gentleman in the subsequent stages of 
his career. By persons who knew the doctor in 
his middle age, and in his much later time, it is 
certified that he was no less punctilious than effi- 
cient in the performance of his duty, and all other 
matters touching the tone and dignity of the ser- 
vice, and that the habitual courtesy of his address 
and bearing preserved his temper from suspicion. 
At the Cape the style of his conversation is said 
by the Earl of Albemarle to have been “ greatly 
superior to that one usually heard at a mess-table 
in those days of non-competitive examination ;” 
and to the last he compared favourably with most 
members of his profession by reason of the supe- 
rior elevation and refinement. of his intellectual 
tastes and interests. At all times a lover of music, 
he became an enthusiastic musician in his later 
time. Though his politeness was not innocent of 
formality, his speech to his friends and ordinary 
acquaintance was so far distinguished by ease and 
communicativeness that no one ever charged him 
with excessive reserve and caution. In one direc- 
tion alone could he be suspected of a disposition 





to secrecy, and of being the nervous and jealous 
guardian of an unusual personal story. No one 
ever heard him talk freely of his kindred or the 
circumstances of his boyhood; but though he 
differed from most men in this particular, he re- 
sembled in the same particular far too many 
people for his comrades to infer from the reticence 
that he was the resolute keeper of any astounding 
personal secret. 

That he had nursed and guarded such a secret 
—and guarded it successfully for more than half 
a century in a way of life that rendered its pre- 
servation a task of peculiar difficulty—was dis: 
covered and proclaimed to the world immediately 
after his death in the July of 1865. On the day 
following the announcement of his death in the 
“Times” it was officially reported to the Horse 
Guards that the late Dr. James Barry, Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, was a woman. For years 
the doctor had occupied the same set of rooms 
in Margaret Street, Regent Street, but neither the 
landlady of the lodgings nor the doctor’s black 
servant had entertained even the faintest suspicion 
of the doctor’s real sex and resolutely guarded 
secret. 

Whence came this woman who went through 
life from youth to old age in a man’s habit, guise, 
occupation ? Mrs. Ward (Colonel Tidy’s daughter) 
had grounds for believing and telling the Earl of 
Albemarle that Dr. James Barry was the honour- 
ably descended granddaughter of a Scotch earl, 
and “‘that the soz-disan¢ James Barry adopted the 
medical profession from attachment to an army 
surgeon who has not been many years dead.” One 
does not see why mere attachment to an army sur- 
geon should have determined this daughter of a 
noble house to become an army surgeon herself, 
or why the mere attachment should have deter- 
mined powerful and exalted persons to befriend 
and protect her, and make it possible for her to 
adopt and persist in that masculine vocation. 


— MAL 


A WONDERFUL RESCUE. 


\ HILE I was at the Victoria gold-fields an 

incident occurred which attracted much 

attention even at that period of adventure 

and excitement. It is now more than thirty years 

ago, so there can be no harm in mentioning the 

names, so far as my memory serves, for I have not 
any written journal of that time. 

One Monday morning Dr. Allen had ridden 
over to a creek some miles from Castlemaine to 
visit a patient (Mr. Purvis) suffering from brain 
fever; it was brought on by the combined effects 
of anxiety of mind and exposure to the sun. The 
<loctor found to his consternation that during the 
night his patient had escaped from the hut or 
store where he lay, and had not since been seen 
or heard of. His delirium had been exceedingly 





violent, and two men had been employed to watch 
him, particularly at night. On the previous 
evening, however, he had seemed much better, 
spoke rationally, and was so quiet that when he 
requested to be allowed to put on his clothes and 
sit up for half an hour his guardians consented, 
thinkin, that refusal might irritate him. He 
dressed, even putting on his boots, and after 
quietly sitting and conversing some time he lay 
down on the bed and apparently fell asleep. The 
watchers were thus thrown off their guard. _It is 
supposed that, with the cunning peculiar to in- 
sanity, the sick man was all this time merely acting 
a part; and at midnight, when one of the men was 
absent and the other was sitting by the fire, the 
maniac, taking advantage of the moment when he 
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stooped down to light his pipe, slipped quietly 
from his bed and succeeded in reaching the door. 
The keeper heard the rush and sprang forward to 
intercept him, but too late. In another instant, 
with a ringing shout of laughter, the man had 
disappeared in the darkness. 

It was impossible to pursue him for more than 
a very few yards, for the hut stood alone in the 
centre of a large flat, surrounded on all sides by 
hundreds upon hundreds of holes, which had 
been sunk subsequently to its erection, when the 
ground was found to be auriferous. These had 
long since been worked out, and the flat was now 
deserted save by a few puddlers, whose tents and 
machines were scattered at intervals up and down 
the bank of the creek which ran along its margin. 
So close together were these holes that it was 
only possible to cross the flat by winding along 
the crest of the now hardened heaps of earth 
which, sloping inwards like a funnel, surrounded 
each, and to do this safely required daylight or 
the aid of a lantern. As the night was intensely 
dark when the unhappy man escapéd, it was only 
too probable that he had not proceeded far with- 
out meeting his fate. 

Such at least was the universal opinion enter- 
tained by those whom Dr. Allen found looking in 
the neighbouring holes for the body; and socon- 
fident were they that he must have quickly perished 
that no message had as yet been sent to the town- 
ship for the purpose of organising a wider search. 
But the doctor was well aware that in certain 
states of excitement of the brain the senses are 
often preternaturally acute, and that it was quite 
probable that the man had crossed the half-mile 
of holes in safety, and was at that moment wan- 
dering far away in the bush. Hastening back, 
therefore, with the news, the mounted police, 
aided by numerous volunteers from the towns- 
people, were soon scouring the country in all 
directions; but that day passed away, and the 
next also, without bringing any tidings of the 
unfortunate man. 

It was on Sunday at midnight that he escaped, 
and on Tuesday, the day the post (which then only 
ran twice a week) left for Melbourne, a letter was 
sent to the missing man’s brother, who upon re- 
ceiving the news started immediately on horse- 
back, and arrived on Thursday morning. More 
than three days and nights had then passed by 
and still no tidings had been received of the fugi- 
tive. 

There happened to be no blacks in the neigh- 
bourhood at the time, and when at length some 
were procured several hours’ heavy rain had obli- 
terated all tracks and rendered their aid useless. 
A more systematic search was, however, now insti- 
tuted for the body by the miners, and the whole 
course of the creek and the diggings thoroughly 
examined under the anxious superintendence of 
the brother. The bush for miles round had been 
scoured, and messengers sent along all the lines 
of road. As he was bareheaded, his hat having 
been picked up a short distance from the store, 
and he happened to have on a bright-coloured 
plaid jumper, these two circumstances would 
tend to make his appearance sufficiently remark- 





able had any one caught sight of him. The con- 
viction was general that no one would ever see 
him again in life. 

It was late on the Saturday night following the 
disappearance of his brother that Mr. Henry 
Purvis, wearied with his exertions and despondent 
at his ill success, reached the store and threw him- 
self down on the bed to take a few hours’ rest. 
Several of the party who had joined him in his 
search yet lingered discussing the event, and these 
were joined, late as it was, by some of the men 
inhabiting the neighbouring tents. Mr. Purvis 
could not sleep, and longed for the dawn to come 
that he might once more and for the last time 
devote another day to the search, for in spite of 
the opinions of all around him he still tenaciously 
clung to hope. While lying awake his attention 
was attracted by a conversation between two of 
the party in the next room, which was divided 
from where he lay by a calico partition merely. 

‘*Don’t you think,” said a man living on the 
flat, but who had been absent from home for some 
time, haying only that day returned, ‘‘ that he may 


have crossed the creek and got among the steep. 


gullies in that direction ? 
there ?” 


Have you looked well 


‘“* Why, there’s no diggings there for miles and. 


miles,” was the reply. 
“I know that; but there was a prospecting 
party working there three seasons ago, just across 


the steep range, about a mile or less from here in. 


a straight line. Don’t you know where I mean ?” 

“Oh, there; yes. Now I think of it there are 
a few holes in the first gully you come to. It’san 
out-of-the-way place, too, though it is so near, for 
I’ve been five years on the flat and don’t think I’ve 
crossed that gully twice. But is it likely,” con- 
tinued the man, “that he would get safe through 
all these hundreds of holes hereabouts, packed 
close together as they can stick, and after all fall 
into one of half a dozen that are scores of yards 
apart from each other? Why, it’s as much asa 
man can do in daylight, with all his senses about 


him, to hit the crossing-place at the dam, and if’ 


he’d tried to cross the bed of the creek, full as it 
is of sludge from the machines, he’d have been 
smothered in a jiffy. 
happened, for you know there’s no place to get 
over safely for a mile and a half up and down. 
But it’s my belief he’s never got farther than 
a gunshot or so from here, and the body has sunk 


to the bottom of the water of the hole the poor 
In the morning we'll drag” 


fellow tumbled into. 
for it.” 

Mr. Purvis listened with renewed hope. 
enough for him to know that there still remained 
a place, however unlikely, unexamined, and he 
determined to start at once. It was now past 
midnight, and his companions, who were fatigued 
with their day’s exertions, and had long since lost 
all hope of finding the unfortunate man living, 
were desirous of postponing any further search 
until daylight; but he succeeded in persuading 
three of them to accompany him, and relighting 
the lanterns and torches they had formerly used, 
the party once more sallied forth. 


Most of the preceding efforts to find tke miss-- 





Perhaps that’s what has. 


It was. 
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ing man had been directed to the flat and the 
continuation of the valley above and below it, as 
well as the hills and gullies on that side of the 
creek where the store stood, as not only were the 
diggings confined to that side, but the fugitive 
had fled in that direction. A space of about half 
a mile of worked ground intervened between the 
store and the creek; and as, guided by one of the 
puddlers who resided on the bank, the party picked 
their way along the crests of the now hardened 
heaps of-earth which surrounded the holes which 
yawned everywhere, it seemed to be indeed im- 
possible that any human being could have passed 
safely through them in the darkness of midnight. 
This conviction grew stronger the farther they 
proceeded, for upon approaching the creek their 
progress was delayed by the semi-fluid clay mixed 
with sand, which, flowing from the machines, had, 
after filling the bed of the creek, flooded the banks 
in all directions, spreading amongst and filling 
many of the holes, forming pools and rivulets of 
the treacherous solid-looking matter, above which 
the heaps of earth projected like miniature islands 
and promontories. For some distance the party 
had to assist each other in stepping from one to 
another of these, where to fall in would have been 
very dangerous. Altogether it was a labyrinth 
which only the local knowledge of their guide, 
the proprietor of one of the machines, aided by 
the possession of lights, could have enabled them 
to pass through safely; so that when at last the 
dam (which itself was dangerous to cross at night, 
being barely a foot broad at top, and having deep 
water on one side, and the sludge-filled bed of the 
creek eight feet below on the other) was passed, 
and the party stood safely on the main road from 
Castlemaine to the Lodden, which ran along the 
farther bank, Mr. Purvis was only too much dis- 
posed to agree with his guide, who, as he stood 
shaking off the masses of clay adhering to his feet, 
remarked, 

“‘If your brother ever got safely over that bit of 
ground, Mr. Purvis, and on a pitch-dark night, 
too, all I can say is he ought to be alive yet. But 
it isn’t possible.” 

‘“* How far are we from the gully you spoke of ?” 
asked Purvis. 

“It’s only just over t’other side of this high 
range here in front of us. It never came into my 
mind to go there to look for him, poor fellow. 
There’s only about half a dozen holes altogether, 
Those that sunk them got nothing, and so the 
place has never been worked since.” 

Leaving the road as he spoke, he led the way up 
the steep hill-side, and after a few minutes’ walk 
the party descended into the narrow valley or hol- 
low beyond, the bottom and sides of which were 
rather thickly wooded with small trees and patches 
of scrub. It was one of those localities which, 
although so near a main line of road, might yet 
remain unvisited for days together, except by some 
one looking for stray horses or bullocks, for no 
road or path of any kind led to or through it. At 
intervals, often of many yards, a few holes were 
scattered up and down, and upon the lantern being 
lowered down these, they proved to be from 
thirty-five to forty feet deep, and dry, the hollows 





being on asloping and rocky hill. Three of them 
had been searched in vain, and the light was 
being lowered down a fourth, when its course was 
arrested after it had descended about twenty feet. 
At first it was thought that the sinking had been 
abandoned at that depth, but on closer inspection 
they perceived that the downward progress of the 
lantern had been stopped by a shelf on which it 
rested. This proved to be a large rock which 
occupied the whole bottom, and had compelled the 
diggers to drive into the side of the hole to give 
themselves room to continue their sinking so as to 
avoid this obstacle. The light of the lantern, 
therefore, as it rested on this shelf, only partly 
revealed the drive or archway over the mouth of 
this second hole, which continued downwards to 
an unknown depth. 

“If he had happened to fall in here,” said the 
man with the light, “‘he’d have got smashed on 
that shelf and stuck there. It’s a large quartz 
boulder apparently,” he added, as he swung the 
lantern about the bottom from side to side, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to jerk it into the mouth 
of the hole below. ‘ Would you like one of us 
to go down, Mr. Purvis, and take a look from the 
shelf? I'll goif you like, though, as I said before, 
I don’t think it at all likely the poor fellow would 
get safe across such a place as the flat just to 
come over that hill and tumble into one of these 
holes that any child could steer clear of.” And 
as he spoke he commenced hauling up the lan- 
tern and coiling the rope preparatory to proceed- 
ing to examine the rest of the gully. 

Mr. Purvis afterwards confessed that having now 
given up all hope, being convinced that the man’s 
surmises were correct, it was possible that he 
might have been so far influenced by his words as 
to have left the spot unexplored, at least until it 
would have been too late. But God in His mercy 
otherwise ruled it, for as the man was still speak- 
ing the words were arrested on his lips, and the 
whole party electrified with amazement. Fors 
they stood round the edge of the hole a mass of 
earth and stones, dislodged by the feet of one of 
their number, fell in, and rolling from the shelf 
clattered in a shower down into the lower hole, 
from whence a low cry of pain ascended, followed 
by a voice, faint but distinct, uttering rapid and 
incoherent words. 

“Merciful God! it is my brother, and alive 
yet!” said Purvis, falling on his knees by the edge 
of the hole and bursting into tears. 

It was even so. The lost man was found after 
being six days and nights without food or drink 
and all the while in darkness, for only a few fee- 
ble rays could reach the spot where he lay. The 
stones falling on him had roused him from this 
stupor, which must shortly have ended in death. 

When brought to the surface it was found that 
both his legs were broken just above the ankle 
joint, from which it was surmised that he had not 
fallen, but, under the influence of some maniacal 
terror, had leaped into the hole. He was still 
slightly delirious, but he seemed to recognise his 
brother, and upon the whole wgs not so exhausted 
as might have been expected after sufferings so 
prolonged and severe. One singular circumstance 
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was that whereas it was known that he had his 
boots on when he fled, these could not now be 
found. Buta further search next day showed that 
in his delirium he had taken them off his frac- 
tured limbs, and buried them beneath the clay at 
the bottom of the hole. His words, all incoherent 
as they were, indicated the intensity of the suffer- 
ings he had endured, for we gathered from them 
that the time had seemed inexpressibly long. 
‘‘Many months, many months—long, long time 
down that hole. And they came—day after day, 
day after day—plenty of people came, one after 
another, and not one of them would help me!— 
just sat at the entrance of the drive and looked at 





me. Not one even would speak or bring me a 
drink of water, though I begged and prayed;” 
and then tears rolled down his haggard cheek as 
he made his pathetic complaint, the effort seeming 
to bring him some relief. 

A sound night’s rest, however, wonderfully re- 
stored him, as he was quite free from fever when 
rescued, and in a few days he had quite recovered 
his senses. The broken limbs were successfully 
treated. Beyond a vague sense of past suffering, 
like some indistinctly remembered dream, he had 
no recollection of any of the circumstances con- 
nected with his singular preservation from death. 

W. B. 
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THE CHINESE VALLEY OF THE ILI. 


BY THE REV. HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., AUTHOR OF “’ THROUGH SIBERIA.” 


MIXED POPULATION. 


T was very early on a September morning that 
we mounted the crest of the pass of the 
‘Golden Saddle,” and from thence looked down 

upon the Ili valley, which is interesting alike for 
its historical associations as well as its great 
variety of Asiatic inhabitants. We met in Kuldja 
with representatives of the two great ethnographi- 
cal divisions of the human race. On one side 
are the Mussulman Taranchis and Dungans, 
whilst from the east come the Buddhist, Sibos, 
Manchu, and Chinese. All these may be re- 
garded as settled peoples who dwell more or less 
in towns, but there are wandering over the pro- 
vince two classes of nomads—the Kara Kirghese 
who are Mohammedans, and the Kalmucks who 
are Buddhists. 

After the time of Jinghiz Khan, Zungaria, of 
which the Ili valley was a part, was possessed by 
several tribes of his descendants termed Kalmucks, 
who in the fourteenth century formed a con- 
federacy, and were termed O:ra/s. Their in- 
fluence spread over all Mongolia, and in 1450 
they conquered the Chinese, after which their 
power declined. In the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century internal dissensions led to seces- 
sions of tribes, and in the following century the 
Dzungarian throne was seized by a usurper, who 
recognised the sovereignty of China, but re- 
belled; which caused in the end 600,000 Kal- 
mucks to be slain. This all but depopulated the 
province, but the Chinese’ now proceeded to 
repeople it, by sending thither their convicts and 
vagabonds ; also by planting military colonists of 
Solons and Sibos from Manchuria and Dauria 
In addition to those from the east, China im- 
ported from the western provinces Mohammedan 
Dungans, and from Kashgaria were brought other 
Mohammedan settlers, who became known as 
Taranchis. In addition to these a number of 
Kalmucks belonging to a tribe called Torgouts, 
who had wandered to the Volga, were invited to 





return to the land of their ancestors, which they 
did. Next, for the purpose of keeping order in 
the country, the city of Ili, or Manchu Kuldja, 
was built as a seat of government, and was 
settled by Manchu. These were virtually the 
rulers of the country, and were intellectually 
superior to all the rest. ‘They are said, however, 
by the help of the Chinese soldiers, to have 
greatly oppressed the Mussulman inhabitants, the 
consequence of which was that in 1864 the 
Dungans rebelled, and killed the Manchu and 
Chinese. But though these two peoples could 
keep together in the face of a common enemy, 
they could not agree between themselves, but 
fought in 1867, after which the Taranchis ruled 
the country. Russia at the time of this insurrec- 
tion looked on, first declining help to the Chinese, 
and declining to recognise the rebels when they 
had gained the upper hand. At length, under 
the Taranchi government, quarrels arose on the 
Russian frontier, and the Russians stepped into 
the valley and seized it; promising to the court 
of Peking that so soon as the Chinese emperor 
could restore and keep order and pay the ex- 
penses incurred by the Russians, the province 
should be given back to the Celestials. The ful- 
filment of this promise had been claimed the 
year before my visit, so that I found things in a 
transitional state, the Russians preparing to 
leave the country, and the Chinese strengthening 
the wall of Suidun in anticipation of their return 
to power in the following year. This will ex- 
plain the great diversity of population we met 
with in the Ili valley. 

Just before reaching the Imperial Chinese 
road we drove through Borokhudzir, where colo- 
nists from the Tomsk province of Siberia have 
formed a settlement of about thirty whitewashed 
houses of unbaked bricks; where also there is a 
post and telegraph office and a nursery garden 
laid out in 1869 for the purpose of raising trees 
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and plants, and showing the natives how to de- 
velop the vegetal capabilities of the country. 
General Kolpakovsky, we were told, took great 
interest in this effort, and on our return journey 
we inspected the nursery. The vines were 
trained in bowers, of which there were many and 
long, but the cheapness of fruit may be gathered 
from the fact that a Sart paid only £18 for all 
the season’s grapes. The number and variety of 
young trees and shrubs was very considerable, 
and included pears, apples, walnuts, peaches, and 
sundry other fruit trees, besides large numbers of 
kargatch, the hard timber of which last when well 
seasoned is highly esteemed. 

We came soon after to Chinchakhodzi, a town 
largely inhabited by Dungans. The Dungans, or 
Tungans, are Mohammedans, who wear a /befecka, 
or skull-cap, and who shave the head like the 
Taranchis. They eat and dress, and in almost 
every other respect they resemble the Chinese. 
Their women, however, do not disfigure their 
feet. The characteristics of the Dungans are 
kindness, industry, and hospitality. They en- 
gage in husbandry, horticulture, and trade. In 
domestic life parental authority is very strong. 
On the birth of a child they observe no feast, and 
the mother does not get up for fifteen days. 
The child receives its name in the presence of a 
mullah the day succeeding that of its birth, and 
circumcision takes place on the eighth, ninth, or 
tenth day. When a girl is married she receives 
a dower. In sickness they have recourse to medi- 
cine and doctors, but never to exorcisms. After 
death the mullah and the aged assemble to recite 
prayers, the corpse is wrapped in white linen, and 
thus buried, but never burned. 


INDUSTRIES. 


One of the most remarkarble sights of Kuldja is 
the Dungan bazaar, along the street of which runs 
a watercourse from one of the two rivulets that 
water the town. The bazaar has shops some- 
what more roomy than those of Central Asia 
generally, and the street is not covered from rain 
or snow. The roofs of the houses are well 
supplied -with corn, which is there preserved in 
safe keeping. The street is paved with small 
stones, and the shops are kept by stolid Mussul- 
mans. 

I was amused in the Dungan bazaar to see 
how every piece of old iron was saved as precious 
and exposed for sale; even to empty sardine and 
blacking boxes. They positively asked me three- 
halfpence for an empty lobster tin! Trade 
in the Kuldja bazaar is of three sorts. First, a 
regular business is carried on in shops, where 
the more expensive articles are sold, such as 
chintz, tea, sugar, iron, etc.; next, a casual trade 
done at a stall or table in cheaper things, such 
as common soap, mirrors, wooden combs, inferior 
tobacco, needles, handfuls of Russian sweet- 
meats, all which are packed each night; then, 
lastly, there is the hawking trade carried on from 
baskets, or it may be from the hand, selling eggs, 
birds, and fruit. I could see very few Chinese 
curios that were worth buying. Up to the time 





of the Russian occupation idols could be bought, 
and costly objects of silk and porcelain, but their 
purchase by the Russians has sent up the price, 
and now they are both rare and dear. 

Yet another object of interest in Kuldja we 
were taken to see was the oil factory, where 
everything was done in _ style exceedingly 
primitive. The soap they make is of the coarsest 
quality and smells horridly. 


MUSIC OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


From the commerce and industries of the 
natives let me pass to their amusements, which I 
may observe are exceedingly few, the most popular 
being singing and dancing. At the feasts of 
the Taranchis one may see the Kashgar dance, 
in which the performer accompanies himself on 
the tambourine. In another dance the man, 
accompanied by a Chinese fiddle, strikes his head, 
shoulders, legs, and soles, with a bamboo cane 
carrying little bells. This latter dance is 
unknown at Tashkend or Samarkand. There is 
yet a third rollicking dance, in which the 
Taranchi wears bells round his neck, large 
enough for horses, and putting himself through 
a variety of contortions elicits from his auditory 
furious bellowing by way of applause. The 
Taranchis have a national song, but it is very 
expressive of sadness. 

When, however, we come to speak of music and 
singing, as cultivated in Central Asia, there are 
several points about it of interest. Their instru- 
ments are no doubt of very ancient form. We 
were taken in Kuldja to call upon the Chinese 
police-master, in whose room I observed a sort 
of guitar, with three strings, the drum being 
covered with snake-skin, such as I remember 
seeing in 1879 in Eastern Manchuria. There was 
also in the same room a flute, about three feet in 
length, and perforated with ten holes. The chief 
stringed instrument I met with through Central 
Asia was the du/ara, which is a Persian word from 
du, two, and /ara, string, that is played by the 
hand, the strings being made of fine wire. Another 
smaller but of similar character is the sééara (si, 
three, fara, string). This is played with a bow 
like a violin. There is also said to be a four- 
stringed piece called a chz/ara, which name appears 
to point to the origin of the Latin cz¢hara, and our 
own English word guzfar. The instrument with 
which we became most familiar, however, and 
which is always used for dance music, is a large 
tambourine, covered with goat-skin, and played 
with the flat of the fingers; at the edges are 
jingling bits of metal. 

The performer has usually before him a fire of 
coals over which he holds the tambourine from 
time to time to make it more resonant. The 
surnot is a wooden pipe, a specimen of which I 
was able to get from Bokhara, and which is now 
in the British Museum. It resembles pretty 
closely a clarionet, sixteen inches long, with ex- 
panding end. There is also known in Central 
Asia the sornoz, a large brass trumpet six or seven 
feet long, giving a deep bass note. Drums of 
different sizes are used, made of small earthen- 
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THE DUNGAN BAZAAR IN KULDJA. 


ware vessels, covered with skins and fastened on 
by a network of little straps. The drums are 
played with two sticks. One more instrument 
which should be mentioned is the favoured one 
among the Kirghese, namely the ordinary jew’s- 
harp, which they call /chang. 

I was fortunate enough to hear specimens of 
native singing both among the Kirghese and 
among the Sarts, that is, among the nomads and 
the settled people. The two differ very greatly, 
and although I could not understand the words 
of either, yet I am thankful to have gathered 
information upon this subject from a paper in 
Russian by Gotobitzky, who points out that the 
poetry of the Kirghese is now in that interesting 
stage of development where any and every 
literary creation is still the heritage of a people 
at large, and not of a chosen few. Without 
mannerism or literary effect, their songs strike 
one at times by their real poetic beauty, joined 
to an artistic simplicity and truth. The 
Kirghese are fond of singing, and one may often 
hear a solitary horseman during his long rides 





thus beguiling his time, moderating his voice by 
holding his hand to his mouth, and withdrawing 
it alternately; or on approaching an au/, the 
words of a widow may fall on the ear, soliloquis- 
ing somewhat thus : ‘‘ There was a time when my 
protector, the source of all my happiness, was alive, 
when his handsome figure was seen on a velvety 
steed, when I was not solitary! No traveller 
then, whether sultan or Kazak, rich or poor, ever 
passed the aul without visiting our kibitka, 
whilst I, anxious to please him who was the best 
among riders, ordered my servants and looked to 
the comfort of his guest. We were esteemed by 
all, and he who now calls himself ‘master’ has 
more than once held the bridle of my lord and 
husband’s horse. Times are changed—a sorry 
horse outruns a noble charger. Who will come 
now to visit me, the solitary one!” 

All the Kirghese, especially the young men, 
have a keen appreciation of singing and impro- 
visation, and hold those who possess such talents 
in esteem. No young girl commands such ad- 
miration of men as one who is clever at singing 
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repartee, and no men are so liked by the Kirghese 
girls as good and able singers. Dramatic poetry 
in the Steppe is still in its infancy, the theme 
being frequently cast into the form of a dialogue. 
The singer not infrequently prefaces the song 
with an introduction giving the dramatis persone. 
The subject is generally a contest at wit—a con- 
versation between a man and a woman. 

I heard one specimen of extempore singing 
and composition in a Kirghese tent at an election 
of judges, where, asa slap at some of the grandees 
present, the singers hit upon a song the burden 
of which was to say that formerly their 47s, or 
judges, were chosen with reference to age and 
integrity, whereas now it was solely for pelf. 

Singing and music appear to hold a different 
place among the Sarts. As with the Arabs, so 
among the Kirghese, a certain class of singers 





called Oiliantchis are looked upon as were the 
minstrels of the middle ages. They travel from 
one collection of tents to another, perpetuating 
their ancient traditions and love songs, seme of 
which they compose on the spot. Their songs 
are full of feeling and tenderness, and such wide- 
spread celebrity do some of the Ojiliantchis attain, 
that whole auls are eager to do them honour. 
The Sarts, on the other hand, look upon their 
Gafiz, or singers, as professionals merely, who 
often hold a secondary position at a feast to 
accompany dancing boys, as with ourselves during 
our stay in Bokhara. The theme of Sart songs is 
invariably the feats of valour of their Palvans, or 
heroes, or else love adventures. The latter are 
very popular, and the Sarts throw into their songs 
a great deal of passionate and real feeling, but 
neither do the contents or music of their songs 
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display that uniform originality that characterises 
an unmixed race like the Kirghese. The songs of 
the Sarts, like their origin, in fact, are mixed, and 
exhibit several peculiarities. Some are full of ten- 
derness, when the object of affection is a spotless 
being “pure as a star;” whilst others, on the 
contrary, breathe a coarse passion and sensuality. 
Again, the Sart music is made to suit the varying 
theme, being now tender, soft, and pleasant, and 
then harsh, abrupt, and shrill. The songs of the 
Kirghese have not this variety, but have a cha- 
racter of their own, and likewise a peculiarity of 
execution, for whilst the Kirghese do not raise 
their voices, but sing in a natural tone, the Sarts 
shout to the utmost, and often in a falsetto. 


THE KALMUCKS. 


From the history, the occupations, and the 
amusements of the Mohammedan tribes in the 
Ili valley, we come to the Buddhist nomads, 
called Kalmucks or Torgouts. These are in 
some respects the most interesting people of the 
valley, because they are the least known. The 
Russians have long had the Turanian nomads 
under their rule, but not so in an equal degree 
the nomad Kalmucks. This people, moreover, 
would long since have been wiped off the face of 
the earth but for the tribe who were invited by 
the Chinese to return from the Volga. I met with 
some of them in Kuldja, from whom it was 
easy to see that they represent the Mongol 
type in comparative purity, reminding me of the 
Buriats, another Mongol tribe which I saw, in 
1879, about Lake Baikal. They are anything but 
good-looking. They use no flour food, unless it 
be gruel, and their brick tea they boil with milk, 
fat, salt, flour, and millet. I remember being 
treated to a cup of this mixture in a Mongol 
dwelling in Siberia, and my accident, done for 
the purpose, in upsetting my cup, and declining 
with thanks to have it refilled. The cares of 
domestic management all fal] upon the women, 
according to M. Ostroumoff, to whose able paper 
I am indebted for much information concerning 
the Kalmucks. For administrative purposes before 
the Russian rule, and now again under the Chinese, 
the Kalmucks are divided into sumuls, each of 
which is under a cleric called a ge/un, and a laic 
called a zang. 

The gelun must be a celibate, must shave his 
head, fast on the 8th, 15th, and zoth of each 
month, @bstain from wine and tobacco, and not 
take the life of an animal, even of an insect. The 
gelun wears on ordinary occasions a long robe, 
enveloping him from head to foot, above which is 
worn a yellow gown with wide sleeves, and a 
yellow hat. When conducting religious cere- 
monies he wears many other and multiform gar- 
ments. The gelun’s tent is always placed in the 
centre of the sumul, and is distinguished by its 
white thin felt and prayer-inscribed banner float- 
ing from a staff at the door. Here live the gelun 
and his disciples (shkadz), who are not less than 
twelve years of age, and usually five in number. 
Some of the disciples are simply servants, to look 
alter domestic arrangements, but the third class, 





called gefsul, assist in the performance of religious 
worship. The gelun’s tent is also the house of 
prayer, as well as a dispensary, whence the great 
man administers medicine. His tent, like a 
chemist’s shop, is accessible at all times to all 
persons, whether to a man with a sick cow, or 
with a missing horse, or one about to go on a 
long journey. On entering, the suppliant places 
his hand on his breast and bows, whereupon the 
gelun lays a holy book on the head of the visitor 
and pronounces a blessing. The gelun is main- 
tained partly at government expense (/4 16s. a 
year), but chiefly by his scattered ‘“ parishioners,” 
some of whom he visits weekly, accompanied by 
one or two of his disciples. On arriving at a 
collection of tents he is joyfully received by the 
Kalmucks, who regard it as an honour to entertain 
him with their best; and give a feast, usually of 
fresh mutton, tea, and Kumiss. Prayers are said 
in the tent at the prescribed hours, as if the priest 
were at home, and the whole of the aul—men, 
women, and children individually—come and ask 
for his blessing As a cleric the gelun is subject 
to his spiritual superiors, but not to civil jurisdic- 
tion. He is supposed to take no part in the 
secular affairs of the people, but simply to render 
a quarterly report of births in the sumul to the 
zang, with whom he is on the footing of an equal. 
Indirectly, however, he can influence secular 
affairs through the lamas, who are numerous, 
since one of every three brothers in a family 
adopts the clerical calling. All the lamas in a 
sumul live by themselves, and are in constant 
relation with their gelun, and receive from him 
personal assistance. The gelun’s superiors are 
the heads of monasteries, who may fine, and even 
inflict corporal punishment on the geluns, which 
is not often done, however, on account of the 
tolerance of the Kalmucks for the frailties of their 
geluns. 

The zang, or civil administrator of the sumul, 
ranks with a European major. His tent is 
better, but not different from the rest. The sole 
distinguishing mark of his costume is a hat with 
peacock’s feather and dark-blue button. It is 
his duty to arrange the turn of military duty on 
the frontier pickets, and to set watches over 
government stores. He also investigates non- 
capital crimes committed in the sumul, and may 
award from twenty-seven to fifty-four blows with 
a whip, but not more. The people are not on 
such intimate terms with the zang as with their 
spiritual ruler. They appear before the zang 
only when summoned, and kneel on one knee. 
No one dare sit in his presence without per- 
mission, or criticise his orders. Usually, he con- 
nives with the rich and oppresses the poor, who 
uncomplainingly submit. 

The faith of the Ili Kalmucks who emigrated 
to Semiretchia and were baptized was that of 
Buddhistic Shamanism, which the lamas dili- 
gently propagated among the Solons, Sibos, and 
Manchu, very similar, I presume, to what I found 
among the Buriats, where old Shaman customs 
still lingered, though the people had accepted 
Buddhism. The lamas are teachers, medical 
sorcerers, and priests. Hence their services are 
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continually called into requisition—at a birth to 
read prayers over the mother, who for a month is 
considered unclean, and to name the child; later 
to instruct the boy, to marry him when grown 
up, to treat him when sick with prayers and 
drugs, and after death to decide whether the 
corpse shall be buried, burned, or exposed on the 
Steppe, to be eaten, I suppose, by dogs, as at Urga. 
The lama, in fact, appears as chief counsellor and 
teacher in all the important events of life, and 
supplies his parishioners besides with amulets or 
charms, and durkhans or idols. 

The Kalmucks had special oratories in Kuldja, 
and a monastery on the Tekess. In their tents 
they have household gods, or burkhans, and round 
their necks they carry amulets made of short 
prayers sewn on pieces of cloth. When journey- 
ing, they wear, besides the ordinary amulet, a 
burkhan in a leather purse. Some of the burkhans 
are painted in oil colours, some are carved on 
copper, or cut on wood or stone, baked in clay, 
or once more printed on paper. The printed 
burkhans on cloth are often rolled on a wooden 
cylinder and tied, but unrolled and hung in the 
tent during prayer. On /fé/e days the Kalmucks 
place before the burkhans small copper cups 
filled with kunjut oil and ignited. Besides the 
burkhans, religious respect is shown to little black 
pyramids, the size of a pigeon’s egg, with Tibetan 
letters in relief. These are said to come from 
Tibet, prepared from a mixture of clay with the 
ashes of pious Buddhists, whose corpses have been 
burned. The pyramids are carried by Kalmucks, 
in copper or silver cases, on their bosom as 
miracle-working holy things. 





A KALMUCK WOMAN, 


Family life among the Kalmucks possesses 
greater freedom than among the Solons. A 
Kalmuck girl is a shepherdess. She is married 
carly, without much attention to her predilections 
—even without her consent; but she is at liberty 
to leave her husband and return to her relations. 
Whether she likes a suitor is known by her 





leaving the tent so soon as the marriage negotia- 
tions commence, or the reverse by her staying 
during the whole conference. The parents, how- 
ever, seldom regard her taste, and the aspirant, 
with their consent, watches for an opportunity of 
seizing the girl and carrying her off by force, the 
parents considering their duty towards the girl 
satisfied if only he carry her off without their 
seeing it. A Kalmuck widow can marry three 
months after her husband’s death, or even after 
one month’s mourning. 

The Kalmucks, leading a nomad life, cordially 
hate the Taranchis, Dungans, and especially the 
Kirghese. Consequently they have come very 
little under foreign influence. Hence they pre- 
serve their national language, both written and 
spoken, remain faithful to their national tradi- 
tions, and love their national songs. 

I have thus described the religion of the 
Kalmucks in their camping-grounds living in 
tents, but in the capital they may also be seen in 
the Buddhist pagoda, of which there is only one 
in Kuldja, and that a poor one. The Russian 
officers kindly took me to see it. On leaving the 
street we passed through an antechamber into a 
courtyard where children assemble for instruc- 
tion in the tenets of Confucius, each pupil 
holding a book, and all reading together, as in 
Mussulman schools. We then entered the joss 
house itself, and saw the idols. Against the 
wall was a large dais with various eatables 
arranged thereon, lamps, and vessels for incense. 
On the wall are representations of dragons, and 
there are suspended banners and bells. I did 
not observe the prayer-wheel, such as I saw at 
a Buddhist monastery near Kiakhta in 1879; 
but the temple at Kuldja was exceedingly dingy, 
dark, and dirty. Here, however, I disposed of 
some Mongol and Chinese Scriptures, the priest, 
as I supposed him to be, or attendant, thank- 
fully accepting a Bible, and two others, men, 
apparently poor, purchasing each a copy for 
twenty kopecks. 

Very little, as I have already said, is known 
of the Kalmucks, and still less of their camping- 
grounds at the eastern end of the Ili valley. Of 
Russian explorers who have made their way on 
to the Yuldus plateau may be mentioned the 
names of Prejevalsky and also of Mr. Serge 
Alpheraky, with the latter of whom I am in 
correspondence, and who, in 1879, followed 
Colonel Prejevalsky’s track with the object of 
collecting butterflies and moths. Mr. Alpheraky’s 
collection of Lepidoptera numbers no less than 
377 Specimens. 

Another Russian explorer who has done good 
service to botanical science in the Ili valley 
is Dr. Regel, to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction from his father, the director of the 
Botanical Gardens in Petersburg. Unfortunately 
we did not. meet. Now that the valley is restored 
to the Celestials it is once more guarded by 
Chinese exclusiveness and mistrust. It is there- 
fore the more interesting that during the Russian 
occupation many scientific facts have been 
gathered which otherwise would have remained 
unknown to us perchance for years to come. 











4 APPY is the life of a snail! Enviable 
the lot of a creature who carries his house 
ever with him!” 

These words of wisdom fell from my lips as I 
watched one of those interesting and go-ahead 
molluscs travelling across my garden-walk, evi- 
dently bent upon change of air and scene, and 
able to obtain them without leaving his home. 

I had just returned from London, suffering 
from house-hunting on the brain. 

After putting off as long as possible the admis- 
sion of the idea that we ought to make a home- 
flitting, it had at length become too certain to 
be disregarded. A few weeks before this time I 
had announced to my family that we were going 
to move to London. 

My wife and I had thought over the plan for so 
long, and grown so familiar to the idea, that we 
were quite unprepared for the extravagant amount 
of astonishment that was expressed at it by our 
eight children. Had we talked of a possible visit 
to the moon, or had they been young limpets or 
cabbage plants, to whom the possibility of ever 
doing anything but cling to their particular rock 
or vegetate on their native soil was incompre- 
hensible, the shock of surprise could hardly have 
been greater. 

But the idea once awakened, a few days suf- 
ficed to produce as many different views on the 
subject as there were characters to develop them. 
Some were inclined to be dazzled with the pros- 
pect of change, but for the most part they seemed 
to agree that ‘‘ London was horrible!” and that 
to live anywhere but where they always had lived 
meant absolute misery for the rest of their lives. 

In spite, however, of even this dark prospect, 
the scheme had to be carried out. 

Some literary work that I had undertaken ren- 
dered it necessary that I should be often in Lon- 
don. Boys and girls of an age to require education 
made the present a good time to remove there, 
and the hope that our little invalid daughter might 
derive benefit from having the best medical treat- 
ment, helped to reconcile both her mother and 
myself to giving up the country home and life of 
which we were so fond. 

The event, which was to have been contem- 
plated as only looming in the future while we 
enjoyed the present good of our garden and fields 
thiough the summer, was precipitated by my 
receiving a very good offer for my house from a 
tenant who was willing to take it for the seven 
years which I proposgd as the term of our 
‘‘banishment,” if he could enter upon it at the 
next quarter. This was not to be refused. 

Accordingly we promised that the house should 
be vacated by Lady Day. Just six weeks before 
that date I set off to find, as I cheerfully said, ‘‘a 
new house that we should all like in London.” 
The weather was too cold for my wife to accom- 
pany me, but, less confident of my powers than 
some of my friends thought wise, I determined 
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that I would close with nothing on my own mas- 
culine judgment alone. 

I went. In a week I returned home. The 
London atmosphere had been black and yellow, 
like a bad bruise, all the time I was there; 
nothing could be done. 

Before I set forth a second time upon my 
search we were one day at a large family gather- 
ing, when every one present took the opportunity 
of giving me a few hints, the result of their ex- 
perience or their imagination, to assist me in my 
work. The advice and suggestions came with 
such force and rapidity that I begged for a sheet 
of paper to make memorandums of them. My 
sister kindly provided me with a quire. 

“IT hope, my dear James, that you will make a 
point of getting a roomy house in a high, airy 
situation, so that the poor children may not suffer 
from the close atmosphere of London,” said my 
mother. 

“‘ Recollect it will not do to be far from a high 
school for the girls,” said my sister. 

“Yes; but near to a good old established 
school for the boys,” added my uncle; “such as 
Merchant Taylors’. I don’t think much of new 
schools for boys.” 

*‘Recollect you must be on the gravel, whatever 
else you miss,” remarked Dr. Brown. 

‘“‘ Pray, papa, get a nice garden.” 

“T think, father, as we must go to London, it 
would be nice to have a house looking into the 
Zoological Gardens!” 

A chorus emphasised this suggestion. 

Jem added, “If you can’¢ get that, father, please 
to get one close to the Tower of London.” 

“Give as low a rent as possible is my advice, 
and then you will have money left to spend on 
getting out of town,” quoth Miss Brown. 

‘*Be sure you inquire who ‘last lived in the 
house you take, and what they died of,” quietly 
put in my aunt; “good houses at low rents are 
doubtful.” 

“When you see, anything that seems suitable,” 
said my friend Mr. Green, who is a sort of an 
architect, ‘* you should walk upstairs as heavily as 
possible. Wear your shooting boots, and if any 
of the stairs creak or the boards shake, take out 
your pencil—a chalk one—and mark that spot. 
It’s the landlord’s business to put that right. And 
be sure you ring all the bells, turn all the water- 
cocks, and try all the keys.” 

‘* Pray, my dear,” quoth my wife, ‘‘ be very care- 
ful to go down to the kitchen and see that the 
offices contain everything a large family requires.” 

“I have heard,” said my uncle’s wife, ‘that 
when you look at a house you should a/ways pour 
a little boiling water down the scullery sink to 
find out whether the drains are perfect.” 

A chorus—“ Oh, yes ! the drains; pray be care- 
ful about the drains.” 

“‘Humph!” said Mr. Green; “is Wilton to 
carry a kettle about with him, or an oil-stove ?” 
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—_—_—— 


‘‘ Pray, father,” struck in my son Harry, “‘ don’t 
forget to see if there is a scraper at the door.” 

This request from the most heedless of my 
family upset the gravity of my advisers, and 
brought the council to an end. I assured them 
I would carry out all their advice, and try to recon- 
cile their contradictory wishes to the utmost of 
my ability, and that the notes should be carefully 
preserved. The sum of requests was, however, 
not quite exhausted, for when I was starting the 
next morning I found in my hat a little note, 
directed— 


* Charles Wilton, Papa, Esquire,” 
‘which ran thus :— 


** Dear Papa, 
**Plese get a big play-room ware Me and tom can 
‘make a Grat hollarin. 
** Your dear little girl MAGGIE.” 


I added this epistle to the rest of my bundle of 
instructions, which had been largely augmented 
since the last evening by afterthoughts of my 
wife’s, and I set forth to do the best I could for 
everybody. 

I was tolerably sanguine of speedy success, 
eliminating absurdities and impossibilities from 
the question. I arrived at four ‘leading ideas” 
to guide my inquiries—a good air, a good school 
within easy reach for the girls, a quiet, cheerful 
room for our invalid, and, to clench the whole, 
as good a house as a “‘literary man” with eight 
children could pay for. 

I arranged my plans as I travelled to London. 
Of course I would not waste my time upon look- 
ing out in-fashionable quarters. Of course I 
would eschew crowded situations, etc., etc. 

I remembered that when I kept my terms at the 
Temple and expected to spend the rest of my life 
in London, my favourite leisure walks were to 
Bayswater and Kensington. Well, rents could not 
be high in those places. For the moment [ for- 
got that five-and-twenty years make a difference 
in cities as well as in men, and that while I was 
roving over many lands, or as of late quietly vege- 
tating in the home a distant relative had be- 
queathed to me, Bayswater and Kensington had 
been growing up, and had now made their début 
in all the grandeur of “ palatial residences” and 
* desirable mansions.” 

In happy ignorance of all this, for my visits to 
London had’ generally been short and on busi- 
‘ness, I went off to a house agent near these 
localities. He was all politeness, assured me he 
could find just what I required, exactly that style 
‘of house on his books. But when I mentioned 
the rent I meant to give, his note changed. “‘ One 
hundred a year.” Oh, no; nothing at all at that 
price in those situations, but he could find me a 
house. Yes, indeed, quite what I wanted. He 
should be most happy to send me a list. Yes, 
certainly. Three sitting-rooms. Yes, certainly; 
he would look over his books. And he did so, 
and he sent me “‘a list” and many “ orders to 
view.” But why speak only of one agent? I 
applied to several in different directions, and all 
‘were most obliging. 





At last, supplied with a pocket-book full of ad- 
vertisements and orders, I commenced my migra- 
tions, and learnt how much mendacity can be 
hung upon a thread of truth. 

“Three reception-rooms,” said my descriptive 
order. That sounds all right. I saw two rooms. 
“‘Where is the third sitting-room?” I asked. 
“‘ Here, sir,” and I was walked down the kitchen 
stairs to an underground room. After this had 
been the case so often that I had quite learnt 
where to look for the third ‘‘reception-room,” I 
began to groan over my fastidiousness. The 
agent told me ‘“‘all the best families used those 
rooms, and liked them.” 

““Who am I?” said I to myself. 

So the next house that seemed in other respects 
suitable I did not at once reject on the score of 
this ‘‘modern arrangement for the economy of 
space,” but, remembering my wife’s instructions, 
I turned to see the offices. ‘‘A good kitchen. 
Now, where is the pantry and china-closet ?” and 
so on, I asked. I was shown back again into 
the ‘‘ third reception-room,” with the remark that 
it had excellent closets forgchina, etc. 

Put on my guard by this double nomenclature 
of the room, I now began my investigations at the 
basements, and I soon found that the omissions 
were as peculiar as the combinations. ‘‘ Where,”’ 
I asked, “is the larder?” ‘Larder, sir?” ‘ Yes, 
the place for keeping the meat,” half thinking 
the word “larder” must have gone out. ‘Qh, 
yes, sir, I know there is a larder.” ‘‘ Show it me, 
then.” ‘ Well,” looking about, “I believe it 
cannot have been built yet, but you see, sir, there 
is is a bit of garden here under the south wall 
where one could be built.” 

Once I selected from my “orders to view” a 
house at a considerable distance because it had a 
“conservatory.” My wife would like that, I 
thought. The house. proved a very indifferent 
one, but hope held its sway. ‘* Now show me the 
conservatory,” I said to the woman in charge. 
Immediately she threw open a door on to the 
leads. ‘Does this lead to the conservatory ?” 
I said. ‘No, sir. Oh, no. We call this the 
conservatory. You might roof it in, you see, 
sir.” 

So things went on. I ceased to have any faith 
in descriptions. The system of numeration em- 
ployed regarding the rooms I found, to say the 
least, peculiar, and the idea the agents commonly 
entertain of the elasticity of their clients’ require- 
ments no less so. Many a weary tramp I took to 
find a house which was said to contain exactly 
what I wanted to have about half the rooms I re- 
quired. Often the house when I reached it had 
been let for months ; and so on, one disappoint- 
ment after anotherg There seemed houses, 
houses everywhere, but not a house for me. 

But at last it appeared as if my labours would be 
crowned with success. I found the very house to 
suit us, in a most desirable situation, and yet at 
my rent. 

I went over it twice; thrice I went over it. 
The agent pressed for a decision; there were 
“‘ other parties about it.’ The man who showed 
it to me the last time remarked, ‘“‘I don’t suppose 
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there would be any objection to change the name 
if you wished it.” I treasured the words, and de- 
ferred my decision till the next day. Why, I 
pondered, should I object tothe name? It was 
a common name enough. 

There was a library near. While I bought 
some paper, I observed to the person who served 
me, “‘ There seem to be very few houses to let 
about here, but I see one; has that been empty 
long?” ‘ Rather less than a year, I believe, sir.” 
‘“‘ Indeed ; that is odd. I understood it was much 
longer. Do you know any reason why it does not 
let?” ‘Only that no one has taken it,” was the 
decisive reply. 

I asked for envelopes, and tried again. “I 
believe some people do not like the name ?” 

‘IT do not see anything the matter with the name, 
sir. Alma House and Albert House and such 
names are common enough everywhere.” And so 
saying, she handed me my change and turned to 
another customer. 

I went home almost determined to take the 
house, though there was something very strange 
in its remaining vacant so long in spite of its 
attractiveness. 

Going the next day to take one more look at it, 
I passed through a small street in the neighbour- 
hood. 

An upholsterer who displayed his goods at an 
open shop was standing at his door. A buhl 
inkstand served as an introduction for conversa- 
tion, and we soon got upon houses, for he had 
advertisements of some in his window. I repeated 
my question, how long had Albert House, in the 
neighbouring terrace, been vacant ? 

“Something over four months,” was the 
answer, “‘ for you might have called it vacant from 
Michaelmas, though it was not to say given up 
till Christmas.” 

““ Who had lived there ?” I asked. 

He looked at me curiously ‘* Have you taken 
the house ?” 

‘*No: but I’m thinking of taking it.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know as the dead will hurt you.” 

‘** What is the mystery about the house?” I im- 
patiently asked. ‘‘ If you had rather not tell me do 
at least give me a notion how I may find it, out.” 

“I do not mind telling you,” he answered, 
‘* but it’s funny to me to think how well those who 
are paid for it keep it quiet. Whoever sent you 
to see it didn’t give you a notion of anything, Ill 
be bound ?” 

** Not a shadow of one,” I replied, “‘ but I un- 
derstood that it had been unlet along time, which 
surprised me.” 

“Oh, then, they overreached themselves at last, 
but it’s only natural the owners should want 
things forgotten. Well, the gentleman who had it 
last Michaelmas committed suicide—I forget now 
whether it was Michaelmas Day or the day before. 
Yes, I don’t wonder you look horrified. If I were 
to tell you a// you would say it was horrid. But the 
man was a brute, that’s whathe was. Heowed me 
#£ 50 for some beautiful oak he asked me to get for 
him. And thento choose the back drawing-room 
to doit! There, it was champagne that didit. As 
I say, what’s gone before can’t hurt the new 





comers, but I do think a party ought to know 
what’s happened before he signs the lease.” 

I thanked the man most truly for his honesty. 
Evidently now that he had begun he would have 
liked to tell the whole history. Perhaps the 
attraction of horror may lead me some day to 
return to hear the worse that remains untold, but 
for the moment my mind was taken up with 
thoughts of the escape I had had from taking the 
house. That back drawing-room had been one of 
its great attractions, such a cheerful quiet room 
for my sick child; and I felt what the conse- 
quences might have been to her when some 
foolish servant told her the frightful story, as cer- 
tainly they would have done. 

I wished my friend good morning, bought the 
buhl inkstand, and promised to come to him for 
any furniture I might require. 

When, as in honour bound, I subsequently told 
my aunt this result of her hint about “ former 
tenants,” she capped it by a story so horrible that 
my tale seemed in comparison quite an everyday 
event. 

My next selection of a house was hardly more 
agreeable. I accidentally met with a nice roomy 
cheerful house to which I took quite a liking. As 
I was on my way to the office where the particu- 
lars about it were to be had, I met a friend and 
told him what I was doing. 

“*Oh,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ do not take /ha¢ house, 
pray.” 

‘Why not ?” I replied; ‘‘ I cannot hear of any 
objection to it.” 

‘“‘Well,” he said, “‘if you do take it, look well 
to the drains ; that is all I have to say. Good- 
bye ; I shall miss my appointment if I stay another 
moment. But mind!” 

‘“‘ Look tothe drains!” How was it to be done ? 
Look zzfo them, he might as well have said, for 
anything I understood about the matter. Should 
I get a surveyor? A bright idea struck me. There 
was a large chemist’s shop very near; perhaps he 
had “looked to the drains,” and could tell me all 
about them. 

The chemist proved to be very eloquent upon 
the subject ; it was quite his hobby. The drainage 
in all that neighbourhood was, he could assure 
me, simply “perfect.” It had cost the district I 
forget how many thousands of pounds, and was 
done on a system of which he obligingly ex 
plained the merits. He was one of the great men 
of the parish, and knew all about it. What could 
have made my friend so emphatic in his warning 
to me? 

I was leaving the shop with my purchases when, 
luckily for me, the zeal of the chemist overcame 
his discretion. 

“You must not think,” he exclaimed, “that a 
place is ill-drained because you hear of a case or a 
few cases of fever! I maintain—and always shall 
maintain—that the family at No. 14 [My house!, 
brought the fever with them. I never believed 
in the leakage; it was impossible, sir, with our 
system !” 

A little patience and some judicious questioning 
brought out a tragic story of a family swept away 
by typhoid fever in that attractive house. 
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I resolved not to trust my precious treasures to 
that district of ‘‘a perfect system of drainage.” I 
felt that I had ‘“‘ looked to the drains,” and men- 
tally thanked my friend for his insistancy. 

Perhaps after all it would be better, I now 
hought, to take a quite new house, where there 
‘ould be no antecedents. So off I went the next 
day to a district much advertised as ‘‘ containing 
every variety of residence, from the modest eight- 
roomed villa to the residential mansion. ... A deep 
gravel soil, and the houses complete with every 
modern requirement.” So ran the advertisement. 

A long walk brought me to a district which had 
lately been really country. Orchards and market 
gardens still held possession of part of the soil. 
Sea-kale and rhubarb filled up the nooks that 
were as yet unoccupied by brick and mortar. In 
all directions there were boards or hand-posts, 
painted with the names of squares, streets, roads, 
terraces, and gardens as yet unbuilt. 

At length, after toiling over ground as rough as 
any country lane, I reached one of the most 
finished of the rows of houses—a “street,” I 
should have called it if a board had not asserted 
that it was a “‘ garden.” 

I went to the office to make inquiries. The 
clerk asked which side of the road I should prefer. 
Would I like to see one of the houses on the side 
that had “ the privilege of the pleasure ground ? ” 
Of course I said “‘ Yes,” and thought it was indeed 
fortunate for the children that I had found a house 
witha “ pleasure ground.” 

From kitchen to attic I surveyed the house, and 
then said, ‘‘I thought you told me this was the 
side where there was a garden ?” 

‘Certainly there is,” replied the clerk, with 
some offence in his tone. ‘‘The back windows 
all command the pleasure ground,” and he pointed 
out to me a triangular piece of bare ground, en- 
closed on all sides by the backs of houses. 

“That,” said he, “is the pleasure ground. 
When the building is finished it is to be laid 
down in turf, when it will be admirably adapted 
for lawn-tennis and other recreations of tHe aris- 
tocracy.” 

I wished him good morning, glad that the house 
was not so desirable as to make it a necessity to 
endure the sight of the “‘ pleasure ground.” 

The following day I was obliged to return home, 
the chief result of my labours in the task of house- 
hunting being a large stock of new illustrations to 
the old proverb, “‘ All is not gold that glitters.” 

In a few weeks’ time another search expedition 


was arranged. My wife said she thought she had 


better come with me. I quite agreed with her. 
This time we were successful, having all the 
experience of my two visits to assist us. We got 


a house that would answer our purpose, not one’ 


that would satisfy our.fancy. 

On our return ‘home we were catechised as to 
how far we had carried out the hints and sugges- 
tions of our friends. On many points we had to 
take refuge in a sullen silence. My aunt alone 
was quite satisfied. My little Maggie interposed 
between me and some of my dissatisfied interlo- 
cutors with a question as to the existence of a 
play-room. 





“Yes, my darling,” I answered; ‘“‘ you and Tom 
shall play in the ante-room.” 

“‘Oh, father,” exclaimed the learned Jem, 
“‘why do you give them the az/e-room, they will 
make such a noise; they ought surely to have a 
room at the back, not in the front of the house.” 

** So they will,” said I. 

‘* Father, ante means before.” 

“True, most wise scholar,” I replied. ‘‘ So it 
is, according to your dictionary and the works of 
the learned, but builders use it differently, reverse 
it in fact.” 

Jem looked his outraged feelings, and I gravely 
added, ‘‘ You will find you have many new things 
to learn in London, my boy.” 

After the great business of finding a house was 
accomplished a time of chaos set in. Huge sacri- 
fices had to be made by every member of the 
family before the “indispensable” property of 
each could be brought into anything like propor- 
tion to the space at our disposal. After all, a vast 
amount of rubbish was packed up and warehoused 
at my mother’s; I wonder when our seven years’ 
exile is over whether we shall be pleased or sorry 
to see it again? Maggie and Tom are sure their 
treasures will always be worth having. I believe 
I am hardly wiser about some of the household 
gods I have myself packed away. 

At last the move was made, and now we have 
been six months in London. I have lived to 
repent having neglected any.of the advice I re- 
received. Had I “walked upstairs in my shooting 
boots” I should have discovered that squeaking 
stair which now irritates my nerves whenever I 
am writing. ‘ Ring all the bells.” That was im- 
possible. They are electric—one, I am assured, 


_ of the modern “‘ accessories of a refined home.” 


So, though they would none of them ring, the 
mystery of their silence was by me unfathomable. 
They do sound now sometimes. All the water-cocks 
were out of order, and several pipes leaked, but 
how could I divine that when the cistern was 
empty. O ye who are learned in advice! have a 
little consideration for the possibilities of circum- 
stances. 

However, we are out of the workmen’s hands. 
At last we have fitted into our corners. Our dear 
little-girl seems likely to ‘derive benefit from the 
skill of the doctors, and my other children have 
unwittingly convinced me that the change is for 
their good by the manner in which I hear them 
criticise and condemn their schoolfellows, and 
bring everything—opinions, teaching, even man- 
ners and fashion—to the test of the views enter- 
tained at Leigh. It is worth a good deal of 
present sacrifice to»save them from growing up 
with the narrow views which belong to the “ great 
people” of a little place. Here, at least, they 
must learn that they are Very little people in a 
large world. 

So on the whole my house-hunt was not unsuc- 
cessful; but in the sweet vernacular of Dorset I 
exclaim, when the possibility of any future move 


is hinted at— 


‘* Nay flitting house be sich a caddle, 
That I could sooner bide my straddle.” 
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Spliced. 


EH, but it’s grand to sit at one’s door with one’s own wife at 
one’s side, 

A-showing her what she ought to know—how a ship-shape 
knot is tied : 

See the ropes be equally matched, lass. 
won’t splice ; 

For tie em as neat as you may, the weaker will give in a 
trice. 


A wisp and a cable 


(That’s just what the Good Book means, Kate, when it says 
that two will not speed, 

Who set out to travel together, yet are in nothing agreed.) 

But take two ropes like these, now—this is softer, you see, 
but it’s tough, 

And that is as good in its way, though it feels a little more 
rough. 


Now twist ’em and twirl ’em—and there !—What, couldn’t 
you follow my hand? 

Strange! how it’s easy to do, what’s not easy to under- 
stand ! 

Twas easy our falling in love—but ask how we did it, and 
why? 

You may answer (for women are clever !) but I can’t tell you, 
not I! 





Then to make sure that the ropes are spliced, just tug ’em at 
either end, 

If the knot be right, and the ropes be sound, there will be 
nor slip nor rend ; 

There will be, as it were, one rope, only stronger because it’s 
two, 

And that’s the way it’s to always be, my Katie, with me and 
you! 


The tugs will come, lass, as sure as life, when young days 
will pass away, 

When duties will thicken around us, while our heads grow 
bowed and gray ; 

For though knots be tied in the sunshine, Kate, they’re meant 
to hold in a gale: 

And from all that we see around us, life isn’t a summer sail ! 


And the time must come at last, Kate, when all knots will 
dip out of sight, 

One of the strings drawn safely in God’s haven of love and 
light, 

But one of ’em still left dragging in life’s ocean rough and 
cold,— 

Yet the watch may sing out ‘‘ All ’s well!” Kate, for Our 
Father’s knots will hold ! 

I. F. MAYO, 


A VISIT TO THE MIDLAND RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


SECOND PAPER. 


te TURNERY or MACHINE SHOP(as it is called) 
is a large building 450 feet long and 160 feet 

wide, which seems literally alive with ma- 
chinery. Overhead, wheels are whirling at a tre- 
mendous speed, connected by bands with the 
machines below. It is estimated that there are in 
this shop over 7,000 yards of belting. The sight 
is at first somewhat bewildering, but there is no part 
of the works where greater order and regularity is 
observed, though there are 370 men at work, and 
the same number of machines, all kept in motion 
by one stationary engine of 320 horse-power. 
These machines are very various. Here are planing, 
slotting, shaping, and drilling machines, machines 
for turning screws and putting in an inside thread, 
shaping cylinders, rounding axles, making spring 
buckles, and brackets for bogies, and a variety of 
other very necessary operations. Here, with 
steady and determined motion, one machine may 
be seen cutting into shape six or even seven engine 





frames at once, each an inch in thickness; another 
shaving with the utmost precision a crank shaft, 
until it is smoother than a man’s chin after he has 
been to the barber; a third finishing the inner 
surface of a cylinder so that the piston shall fit 
with the strictest precision. Here, too, the brass 
work of the engine is turned, filed, and polished, 
presenting a most beautiful appearance as it leaves 
the workmen’s hands. In one corner is a species 
of oven where the tools required for various pur- 
poses (which are also made in this shop) are 
annealed or hardened. After being heated by fire 
they are boiled in linseed oil at a temperature of 
300° to 400° Fahr., by which means they attain 
greater toughness. 

Adjoining this shop is another where enormous 
grindstones may be seen for removing surface 
inequalities or sharpening the knives, twist drills, 
etc. Also consolidated emery wheels for polish- 
ing various parts of the machinery that have been 
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cut into shape and otherwise prepared for use. 
Some of these wheels revolve at the rate of 6,000 
feet a minute, and the ordinary grindstones attain 
a speed of 3,000 feet per minute. A long bar of 
steel which requires three men to hold it will by 
this process assume in a few moments the bright- 
ness and reflective power of a mirror. But straps 
and belts are apt to break. There is therefore in 
close proximity a BELT-MAKER’s and BELT- 
MENDER’S establishment, where orders are ex- 
ecuted on the shortest notice. Grindstones also 
occasionally crack and split while in revolution, 
sometimes endangering human life, but a fresh 
supply is at hand. Work is not allowed to come 
to astandstill for want of the necessary appliances. 
Some of the material is of course too heavy to be 
carried by hand ; but large cranes are stationed at 
various parts of the machine shop, mounted on 
strong wheels, which, running on rails, can be 
driven wherever their assistance is required. 
Similar objects may be seen in other shops, some 
on éerra firma, others, like those alluded to in the 
boiler shop, running on rails overhead; and it 
is somewhat amusing to see an entire engine 
lifted off its wheels and transported bodily “this 
side up” to some other part of the establishment. 

But there is another TURNING SHop of a some- 
what different aspect which will well repay a visit. 
Here the ponderous engine-wheels are prepared 
for the important service which they have to 
render. These are made of wrought iron brought 
in a rough state from various foundries. First they 
must be made smooth and even, and for this pur- 
pose are fixed in a large machine, in which they 
slowly revolve, while a sharp knife parés away"all 
superfluous metal from the surface, the shavings 
often coming off in long, narrow, bright, flexible 
strings, which, when twisted into a circle, might 
almost serve for bracelets or bangles. The writer 
has in his possession a thin string of metal given 
him by one of the workmen which measures more 
than seven feet in length, and can be bent almost 
as readily as a piece of wire. 

The next proceeding is to bore a hole through 
the centre of the wheel for the axle. Then the 
tire, which is made of steel at Sheffield, is put on, 
after it has been carefully shaved and ground on 
both sides, so that it may fit with the most perfect 
accuracy and run smoothly along the rails. The 
weighty circle of metal is first placed in a furnace 
to expand it. Thence it is carried to alarge round 
trough, and the wheel, which is suspended over it 
horizontally by means of a crane, is gently dropped 
into it. Water is then poured over it to cool and 
contract it, and so perfect is the adhesion that 
(under ordinary circumstances) only by under- 
going the process of heating could they ever be 
parted again. 

THE Iron Founpry is not the most inviting 
part of the works, but we must not miss it. Take 
care where you tread, or the soles of your boots 
may be burned by the hot metal that is lying 
about in all directions. What with the dust, 
smoke, steam, and glowing metal carried about in 
large cauldrons by stalwart but grimy men, the 
place as you enter has an almost unearthly 
appearance. 





In this part of the premises those portions of 
the engines are made for which cast iron will 
suffice—portions that require no strain or pres- 
sure, ¢.g., the bars for the boiler furnace (about 
forty of which are required for each fire-box), 
chimney tops, regulator steam-pipes, splashes for 
the wheels, wheels of stationary engines, piston- 
blocks, barrels for piston-rings, double cylinders 
for ‘“Joy’s motion,” etc.,—and here too the 
eccentric sheaves are cast on to the cranks. Let 
us watch the process of casting. A wooden mode! 
of the part required (made with the strictest pre- 
cision in the pattern-shop, which we shall visit 
presently) is placed in an iron box, which is then 
filled up tightly with a special kind of sand, chiefly 
obtained from Dale Abbey and Mansfield. The 
model is then removed, leaving a perfect impres- 
sion behind, a cover is put on the box, and the 
liquid metal is poured in through a hole at the 
top. How beautiful it looks as it flows out of the 
cauldron—so bright and red! How different it 
will appear a few minutes later! Every hollow 
space left by the removal of the pattern block is 
immediately filled up, and a slight bubbling at the 
aperture indicates that the box will hold no more. 
After a suitable time the lid is removed, and the 
iron, still red-hot, is turned out on to the ground 
to cool, and the sand falls away from it and is 
shovelled together for future use. 

The articles made in this shop vary greatly in 
size and shape, but the process is in every case 
the same. 

But how and where is the metal melted? By 
favour we are allowed to enter a lift, and in a few 
moments we find ourselves in the open air on a 
platform level with the roof of the building we have 
just left. Here we see men throwing large pieces 
of pig iron, mingled with lumps of coke and lime- 
stone, down into a roaring furnace called a 
cupola. Intense heat is produced by a powerful 
blast, and the melted iron descending to the 
bottom into a crucible is drawn off as required 
into receptacles with long handles inside the 
foundry, whence it is carried to the moulds, the 
slag or refuse passing out another way. 

Not far from the iron foundry is the Brass- 
MOULDING SHop. The work done here is simi- 
lar to that which we have just described, but on a 
smaller scale, the liquid metal as it is carried in 
buckets from place to place presenting a dazzling 
appearance, with a haze floating over it of bluish 
or greenish gold, and being somewhat of the 
consistency of ‘‘ golden syrup.” 

Leading out of this shop is a small chamber 
where the iron and brass filings from the turnery 
are brought to be sorted. It is very evident that 
one of the mottoes of the locomotive department, 
whether it be emblazoned on a shield or written 
only on the tablets of the directors’ hearts, is, 
“Waste not, want not.” Here are minute frag- 
ments of metal, some of it almost reduced to 
powder, gathered together in heaps. As far as 
possible the iron and the brass have been kept 
separate before they arrive here, but it would not 
do to crust to appearances. What the eye cannot 
detect however, that mysterious power called 
magnetism will. The filings are poured down a 
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large funnel into a box fitted with magnetic 
brushes, which, revolving rapidly, catch up the 
smallest particles of iron and steel, leaving the 
brass to run out at an aperture at the side. The 
metals thus sifted are ready to be melted down 
and used again. 

We have spoken of the PATTERN SHop. Let us 
enter it. Weare in a different atmosphere now 
to that of the shops we have already visited. 
There is less noise and commotion, and the 
machinery is of a lighter description, for the 
article to be manipulated is wood. Here the 
models are made for the moulding shops. Cir- 
cular planes, circular saws making five hundred 
turns in a minute, and various other contrivances 
are at work for facilitating human labour. Every- 
thing must be first drawn to scale and then made 
with the utmost precision, for one pattern may be 
used scores of times, and the slightest dcfect 
would be repeated in every mould made from it 
into which the metal is poured. 

While looking at the men quietly pursuing their 
tasks in this shop we are reminded of a small 
chamber called the TrstinG Room, the stillness 
of which greatly impresses the visitor, as well as 
the work for which it is set apart. Here the 
gauges are kept by which the accuracy of the 
multifarious parts of the engine is determined, 
and nothing is allowed to pass muster which de- 
viates a hair’s-breadth from the registered size. 
In the centre of the room is a micrometer, an in- 
vention of Sir Joseph Whitworth, by which varia- 
tions from the standard measure can be detected 
even to the ten-thousandth part of an inch. The 
instrument is not large. It stands, in fact, upon a 
moderate-sized table, but it is of great value in 
verifying gauges or patterns and the exactness of 
the pieces reproduced therefrom. 

Here, too, samples of metal are brought from 
the various manufactories in order to test their 
strength and quality. This is done either by crush- 
ing to ascertain their compression strain, or by 
pulling to ascertain their tensile strain,—in other 
words, how many tons would be required to crush 
them or to pull them to pieces. The machine for 
this purpose is, as might be expected, heavier 
and stronger than the micrometer, though it is 
by no means formidable in appearance. It is 
worked by hydraulic power, and is furnished with 
a clock-faced instrument by which the required 
information is given. If, for instance, some new 
tires arrive at the works, a piece of steel is at 
once slotted out of one of them and sent to the 
testing room, and none of the metal would be 
used if it were thus “‘ weighed in the balance” 
and “found wanting.” The strength of this 
machine may be imagined when we learn that by 
a pressure of about one hundred tons to the 
square inch a copper bar one inch long and a half- 
inch area may be made to assume the figure of a 
penny. 

The purity of the metals employed is also sub- 
jected to chemical tests, and for this purpose 
laboratories are provided. This will explain the 
introduction of chemists in the long list of trades 
which we enumerated at the commencement of 
this paper. 





We must not omit to pay a visit to the ErEct- 
ING and FitTiInG SuHops, though the journey 
which we have taken has been somewhat fatiguing, 
and our brains are beginning to be confused by 
the number and variety of the objects we have 
seen. The erecting shops are three in number, 
and—as may be inferred from their name—they 
are the buildings in which the engines are built 
up, or rebuilt and renewed if they have met with 
injury. Here may be seen the mere frame of an 
engine resting upon iron supporters ; here, again, 
a boiler, with its fire-box attached, with men in- 
side, guided in their operations by the light of a 
jet of gas. Here are men at work in a pit under- 
neath the engine, and here is one perched upon 
the top of the boiler, giving perhaps a final touch 
to the dome. Talk of a child’s puzzle! Here 
are 5,416 pieces, which must be put together as 
carefully as the different parts of a watch! One 
had need have keen vision, a clear head, strength 
of muscle, and a fine power of manipulation, com- 
bined with great reserve-force of patience, and 
perseverance. Uponthe care and precision mani- 
fested here the lives of multitudes may depend. 

The PaintING SHOP ought not to be over- 
looked, though it does not need a very lengthy 
survey. Here the final external touches are given, 
and the engine made presentable. A few coats of 
paint will do for an engine what a new dress may 
do for a lady—entirely alter the general appear- 
ance ; but, like a dress, it will not alter the cha- 
racter or supply good manners. If the latter are 
wanting, the paint and the dress are both a delu- 
sion and a mockery. With them they are a 
pleasing and desirable addition. 

Here is an engine quite complete. The last 
coat of paint is dry, the tank is filled with water, 
the coals needed for feeding the furnace are on 
board, the steam is “getting up.” It will soon 
be ready to make its first journey. Let us mount 
it and take a general survey. It is a “‘ Bogie” 
engine, deriving its name from the disk or dogie 
upon which the boiler works, and which enables 
it to turn easily and rapidly round a curved part of 
the line. This arrangement is necessitated by its 
unusual length, for it has eight wheels instead of 
six, and is expected to travel at a tremendous 
speed. Joining the engine is the tender, which 
will hold as much as 3,000 gallons of water, and 
carry on the top four or five tons of coals. A 
pipe beneath connects this enormous tank with 
the boiler, into which the water is forced by 
means of a pump or injector. Not all engines, 
however, have a tender. Some carry their own 
tank, either on each side (with space for coals 
behind), when it is called a szde fank, or at the 
top, when it is designated a saddle tank. One 
advantage of this is that the driving-wheels grip 
the rails more firmly. At the back of the engine, 
above the door of the fire-box, is the handle by 
which the driver turns on or regulates the steam. 
At his side is a lever moving on a fixed centre, 
and connected with what is called the “link” 
apparatus or “‘ reversing gear,” by means of which 
he is able to reverse the motion of the engine. 
When he stops the engine he puts this lever in 
an upright position. This brings the slide-valves 
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completely over the apertures through which the 
steam enters the cylinders; and when he starts 
again the throw of the slide-valve will be dimi- 
nished or increased according as he keeps this 
handle nearer or farther from the centre of the 
arc in which it works.* Above the cylinders is 
the smoke-box, the door of which is plainly visible 
in the front of the engine. The motive-power is 
sometimes communicated directly to all the 
wheels, sometimes to two pairs, and sometimes 
only to one pair. At the back and front of the 
engine are buffers, fitted inside with strong steel 
springs, to break the force of a collision. Imme- 
diately before the front pair of wheels, and close 
to the rails, are two projections to push off any 
obstruction that may happen to be on the line. 

The brakes are various, and we can do no more 
than enumerate them. There are the Westing- 
house automatic, Clayton’s automatic or vacuum 
brake, Smith’s vacuum brake, and the Midland 
steam brake. These, at least, are the principal in 
use upon the Midland Railway. 

It would occupy too long atime and involve 
more extensive knowledge of engineering than an 
ordinary reader might be supposed to have ac- 
quired to enlarge upon the internal mechanism of 
this ‘iron horse.” As it stands in the stable be- 
fore the coals are kindled it is but a lifeless mass 
which cannot stir from its position without exter- 
nal aid. But no sooner is the boiler filled with 
water and fuel applied than it becomes full of life 
and vigour—a creature ‘‘with ribs of steel and 
bowels of brass, and food of fire and breath of 
steam,” capable of drawing a long line of carriages 
loaded with passengers for a hundred miles with- 
out a pause, “moving so rapidly that as it runs 
some of its machinery will divide a second into 
eight equal parts, and the pistons will be passing 
backwards and forwards along the cylinders at the 
speed of about 1,000 feet aminute. Yet this stu- 
pendous power is under the easiest control, and 
can be made to run at the rate of a mile a minute 
or a mile an hour by the single movement of the 
regulator.” 

But an engine, like a human being, gets out of 
repair. ‘There is therefore in connection with 
the works a large round house, which might be 
appropriately called the ‘“‘ Hospital for the Sick 
and Wounded.” Here may be seen scores of 
engines presenting a more or less dejected and 
disconsolate appearance, waiting to be examined. 
With fair usage an engine will run for two years 
without requiring the attention of the doctor, but 
though it has an “iron constitution” it suffers 
eventually from wear-and-tear. The tubes that 
run from one end of the boiler to the other may 
become defective and need to be renewed ; nor is 
this surprising, for sometimes the flames rush 
through the whole length of them with great fierce- 
ness, and mounting the six or seven feet of chimney, 
escape at top, and if the water, which should com- 
pletely cover them, has been allowed to get too low, 
they become burnt and useless. Ora spring may 
be cracked or a wheel prove faulty. Anyhow, 





* Of course when the train is heavily loaded or going up an incline a 
fuller pressure of steam is required than on ordinary occasions. 





here the engine comes, and will undergo the most 
careful scrutiny, and, if needful, it will be lifted 
bodily off its wheels, carried away by an overhead 
crane to the shop, where its special needs can be 
supplied, put right at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, and then travel back in the same way and 
be “‘ set upon its legs” again. When we are told 
that the Midland Railway Company possesses 
about 1,700 engines, we can imagine that, not- 
withstanding the greatest care and caution, the 
hospital has generally enough patients to keep its 
attendants well employed. 

One would hardly expect to find a photographic 
studio amid such powerful machinery as we have 
been describing. And yet, not far from the gas- 
engine house—for the Midland Company make 
their own gas—there is a small building occupied 
by an intelligent and skilful artist, whose duty— 
and evidently whose delight—it is to take the 
portraits of the various engines when completed, 
old bridges before their demolition, new bridges 
constructed in their place, and any other work of 
which the Company may require memorials. The 
room is worthy of a visit by all lovers of art, for 
the specimens shown are of no ordinary character. 
Not only are they above the average size, but also 
remarkably clear, every detail even of the most 
complicated machinery being reproduced with the 
utmost fidelity. Here may be seen large repre- 
sentations of the turnery and other shops. In one 
of these, a pocket-handkerchief which one of the 
workmen had hung over a machine to dry while 
he went to his dinner is faithfully depicted. 
Another picture shows us a train which was pho- 
tographed while running at a speed of thirty miles 
an hour; but so instantaneous was the process 
that there is no mistiness about it. Every line is 
brought out distinctly. The apparatus used for 
this purpose might almost be carried in a capa- 
cious pocket, the dry plates fixed ready for use 
in the sliding frame being carried in another, 
while the stand might be used as a not unwieldy 
walking-stick. A five-pound note, or even less, 
would probably cover the whole cost. 

Among other work accomplished here which 
saves an immense amount of time and labour, is 
the copying of tracings and drawings in a few 
minutes bya process known as “ Pellet’s Process.” 
ivo camera is required; the tracing is simply laid 
flat upon the glass under-surface of a large frame 
(very similar to an ordinary photographer’s frame 
for printing from negatives); and over this is placed 
a sheet of prepared paper having a bluish tint. 
After exposure to the light for a few minutes, 
the paper, which has now assumed a whitish hue, 
is removed, and, the edges having been turned up 
so as to form a tray three-quarters of an inch in 
depth, it is floated face downwards for about half 
a minute in a solution of yellow prussiate of 
potash, until faint blue spots appear in the back- 
ground. It is then washed in a trough of clean 
water to check the action of the prussiate solution. 
This having been repeated two or three times, the 
print is immersed for from five to fifteen minutes 
in a bath of hydrochloric acid, the surface being 
worked all over with a brush to start and loosen 
the blue mucilage which originally covered it. It 
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is then placed once more in a tray of clean water 
and brushed over to remove any mucilage that 
may still be adhering to it, after which the lines 
of the print will be seen standing out blue upon a 
white ground. The whole operation occupies only 
a few minutes, for the paper is extremely sensitive, 
the time of exposure (which can be determined 
by means of test slips) varying from half a minute 
upwards, according to the intensity of the light. 
The writer saw a complicated tracing of the various 
parts of an engine, two or three feet in length, 
copied by this process with such clearness that 
the faintest lines and minutest marks were in 
every respect as plainly discernible as in the 
original drawing, over which, in fact, the copy 
had one advantage, for if an error were afterwards 
discovered it could be obliterated with a camel’s- 
hair pencil by the mere application of a blue 
solving liquid, while on the original any attempt 
to make a correction or alteration would leave 
traces behind. Blue stains, which would disfigure 
the print, may be readily removed in the same 
way. 

We must now bring our visit to a close. We 





_ being kept in reserve. 


have not seen all the objects of interest that, by 
the courtesy of the officials, would have been 
pointed out to us if time had permitted; but we 
have seen enough to enable us to form some con- 
ception of the operations needful in order to 
construct a locomotive. 

In conclusion, we may refer to the steam-power 
requisite to keep in motion the machinery of this 
vast establishment. Not far from the ‘ Boiler 
Shop ” are seven gigantic boilers side by side, six 
of which are used at the same time, the seventh 
These, being regularly 
filled with water and fed with coal by an atten- 
dant, supply steam for some of the engines; 
others very similar being stationed at another 
part of the works. Here they stand like senti- 
nels, and it is not easy to realise that they exercise 
so mighty an influence over the objects far and 
near. They are motionless, but they impart mo- 
tion to many different machines. Without them 
no work here would be possible ; with them there 
is hardly any limit to the kinds of work that can 
be done. 

FRED. J. AUSTIN. 


———RI2—— 


AN ECCENTRIC LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


TORIES might be multiplied of gifted and 
famous painters who, in the indulgence of a 
Bohemian and wayward humour, having found 

themselves in taverns where they were personally 
unknown or unrecognised, and surrounded by 
strange companions, have astonished the com- 
pany and extricated themselves from temporary 
pecuniary embarrassments by the felicitous exer- 
cise of their remarkable artistic capabilities. 

Rembrandt declared as an excuse for that 

boorish inclination which led him to seek recrea- 
tion amongst discreditable associates, ‘‘ When I 
wish to amuse myself after my labours I do not 
seek grandeur, which is only troublesome to me, 
but liberty;” and he is said to have liquidated a 
score at an inn by making an etching on a pewter 
plate of the landscape visible through the window. 
Adrian Brauwer, escaping from the thraldom of 
his penurious master, the still more illustrious 
painter Franc Hals, is described as taking refuge, 
by a stroke of good fortune, with Van Sommeren, 
the landlord of the ‘“‘ French Crown” Inn, who, like 
Jan Steen, combined dexterity in the arts with the 
career of a tavern-keeper. Under his late master’s 
niggardly roof Brauwer’s pictures of ‘‘ The Five 
Senses” and ‘‘ The Twelve Months of the Year” 
had been paid at the price of a few halfpence, 
and the young artist, confined in a garret, had 
received barely sufficient food to keep him alive. 
The vagabond youth, finding the cookery of the 
“French Crown” better than that of Madame 
Hals, took heart, and opening his haversack, 
produced his colours and sketched some pieces 
which astonished his hosts and induced them to 
supply him with the copper-plate or panel upon 





which he was enabled to display the talent with 
which nature had endowed him. The pictures 
produced under these conditions exhibited the 
greatest vivacity in the figures and truth of expres- 
sion. An amateur, M. du Vermandois, whose 
name has been preserved by the anecdote, saw 
the painting, and, struck with the merit of the 
production, immediately purchased it from Brau- 
wer for an equivalent of ten pounds.* 

In similar fashion it appears that the eccentric 
genius George Morland, after certain characteristic 
escapades in Kent, departed from Deal with 
penniless exchequer. The painter and his bro- 
ther-in-law, William Ward the engraver, who hap- 
pened to be his companion on this occasion, set 
out to retrace their journey townwards on foot, 
until the cravings of hunger taxed their united 
ingenuities to procure refreshment by the way. 

Morland’s instincts might be trusted to discover 
a hostelry at any time, and in this instance he 
descried a roadside inn, the sign displayed being a 
daub representing an animal intended for a bull. 
Under the pretence of inquiring his way, the 
painter found an opportunity to express his sur- 
prise to the landlord that he did not have the 
almost defaced signboard renewed. The land- 
lord alleged that the charge for its restoration ex- 
ceeded his means, when Morland volunteered to 
paint a fresh one for a crown, and was imme- 
diately commissioned to make a trial of his skill. 
No materials could be procured at a nearer dis- 
tance than Canterbury, to which the landlord was 
persuaded to send. Inthe meanwhile the travellers 





* A story of Teniers was told in our last part, p. 568. 
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had ordered a good dinner, with other refresh- 
ments, which came to double the amount of the 
contract. Before the ‘‘ Bull” was finished a fur- 
ther sum was added to the reckoning, and the 
chagrined landlord reluctantly allowed the travel- 
lers to depart upon Morland’s explaining who he 
was and promising to call and discharge the 
balance of the obligation upon a future day. The 
tale would be incomplete without the sequel. The 
painter mentioned the adventure at a tavern 
meeting near Fleet Street, which induced one of 


THE FPOKTRAIT OF MINE 


the hearers, a gentleman who had conceived the 
highest opinion of Morland’s compositions, to 
set off privately for Canterbury in quest of the 
** Bull,” which he purchased of the landlord for 
ten guineas. We must pass over the known in- 
stances of world-famous painters who have exe- 
cuted signboards either from necessitous or whim- 
sical motives. In the same category may be 
classed those artists who, delighting to paint in 
the midst of surroundings which suited their con- 
vivial propensities, have made a tavern their 
atelier. 

Much as the great Turner elected to sink his 
identity as ‘‘ Mr. Smith” among the least refined 
companions, we find another gifted painter, his 
predecessor, whose works, like Turner’s, pre- 
sented all the mellowness and charms of Claude’s 
golden landscapes, wandering about the hostels 











of old Paris, and spending his time in the so- 
ciety of strangers who never suspected the mar- 
vellous gifts concealed under a reserved exterior. 
Simon Mathurin Lantara, whose works are de- 
servedly prized by Parisians, and are comparatively 
unknown elsewhere, besides the few choice, 
delicate, and masterly representations drawn by 
his pencii direct from the book of nature, has left 
behind him that shadowy reputation which seems 
more appropriately attached to a creation of the 
fancy, or a representative type of a fictitious per- 





[By I. Georges Brilioutna Paris Salon, 1881. 


HOST, OR LANTARA’S SCORE. 


sonage. He was born in 1745, in the environs of 
Montargis, or probably at Fontainebleau, where 
his genius was from its first dawn surrounded with 
those romantic aspects of nature the inspirations 
of which directed his brush. His father was a 
sign-painter, and therefore most unlikely to have 
been capable of instructing him in those higher 
branches of art to which his productions un- 
doubtedly belong. The contemplation of the 
sublime phenomena of the universe, which Lantara 
studied with ardent admiration, supplied him with 
the necessary schooling. His youth was passed 
wandering about the forest of Fontainebleau, 
following the pathways which fancy dictated, 
sleeping on the moss and herbage to study the 
roseate glories of the rising sun, the warm per- 
spectives of the evening twilight, the silver-edged 


| clouds and lustre of moonlight, and those magical 
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and luminous effects in the represcntation of 
which he is only inferior to Claude and Turner, 
with whose genius in its most elevated phase 
his own capacities entitle him to take no mean 
rank. To him the golden radiance of the sun, 
the poesy of its rising and setting, the splendour 
of the stars, the mysteries of the twilight, and the 
stillness of night, were the true inspirations of his 
profession, without care for glory, honour, or 
gain; the scenery of the woods, the heath, the 
hills, and the ever-varying river, stood him in 
place of friends and belongings. Lantara was 
a man of delicate constitution, and did not 
abide long enough in the world to multiply ex- 
amples of his tender genius. Admitted into the 
hospital of La Charité, December, 1778, at noon, 
he expired in the evening of the same day, when 
the unfortunate artist was only in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age. 

“No painter,” records the continuer of Bau- 
chamont, ‘‘has better represented the different 
hours of the day; he excelled in aerial per- 
spective, and the vapours of his landscapes ap- 
proach those of Claude Lorraine in truthful- 
ness and beauty; his daybreaks are marked 
by a delightful freshness.” Although neither 
Pilkington nor Bryan have given the name of 
Lantara a place in their dictionaries, his fame is 
known to all amateurs and picture-dealers in Paris. 
Alexandre Lenoir has described the painter’s 
characteristic traits and personal eccentricities ; 


VIEW ON THE SEINE. 





and Deperthes, in his ‘“‘ Theory of Landscape 
Art, or General Considerations on those Beauties 
of Nature which may be imitated by Art” (Paris, 
1818), instances Lantara as the most successful 
practitioner of the poetic branch. ‘It would be 
difficult,” writes this competent critic, ‘‘to carry 
skill in aerial perspective further than Lantara has 
done. All his pictures are characterised by the 
same pure and refined taste. The careful study 
of his works will singularly facilitate the imitation 
of the grand and beautiful effects of nature.” 
Fidelity to nature, freshness of colour, and delicacy 
of touch, are the striking points of his produc- 
tions. 

From the masterpieces which Lantara has in 
his brief career left to account for the interest 
which attaches to his name, it is a singular con- 
trast to turn to contemporaneous gossip concern- 
ing the accepted habits of the artist. Regarding 
his refined landscapes, their happy composition, 
and their delicate harmony of tone, the spectator 
would naturally conclude that their author was a 
man of disciplined, or at least regular life. This 
is the exact contrast of the glimpses we get of the 
painter from the anecdotes of his epoch. Beyond 
the interest attaching to the specimens of his skili, 
of which the Louvre treasures one painting—a sun- 
set—and one chalk sketch, his life presents a sin- 
gular study. Opinion is divided as to whether his 
proclivity for the haunts of conviviality was due to 
a depraved taste or to a passion for intemperance; 








(From a Painting by Lantara. 
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it seems, strangely enough, that the weight of 
evidence rather favours the view of his simplicity 
of life. It is true his sleeping quarters were invari- 
ably the garret of a tavern, and the taproom his 
studio and ordinary resort; but, according to more 
than one of his biographers, Lantara loved a cup 
of davaroise (an infusion of tea and the herb capzi- 
laire) or chocolate better than wine. M. Roux du 
Cantal asserts that the artist, though not exempt 
from caprices and singularities, practised an aus- 
terity in his way of living very rare at the period 
—that his dreamy temperament and delicate con- 
stitution disposed him to tastes primitive as those 
of childhood. Cakes and coffee were his principal 
nourishment. This view is confirmed by Alex- 
andre Lenoir, who declares that Lantara’s pictures 
were obtained at a low price by prevailing on his 
simplicity and good nature. ‘‘ He would paint a 
landscape for an almond-cake, a tart, or any other 
kind of pastry. Dalbot, the keeper of a café near 
the Louvre, obtained a number of the finest draw- 
ings of Lantara by supplying him with davaroise 
and coffee.” The inn where Lantara lodged was 
in the Rue du Chantre, whence he sometimes 
departed to breathe a freer and purer air far from 
the bustle of Paris; with nightfall he returned, to 
satisfy hunger, and to spend the evening with 
such associates as were likely to be found in a 
cabaret. Often he was accustomed to stand at 
nightfall on the Pont Neuf, immovable, and en- 
raptured with the spectacle of the sun sinking 
below the horizon behind the other bridges which 
span the river, and reddening with its slanting 
beams the waters of the Seine; afterwards the 
artist would betake himself to his squalid lodgings, 
or to a coffee-house, where he painted from 
memory the effects which had excited his imagi- 
nation. These sketches, which this extraordinary 
artist valued so lightly, were not, as might be anti- 
cipated, tavern scenes—card-players and brawlers 
—‘but the most beautiful aspects of nature: 
luminous distances, moonlit waters, skies em- 
purpled by the sun, these were what Lantara 
painted in preference.” 

As we have pointed out, the name of Lantara 
is cherished in the city where he led his singular 





life. An episode in his career has been selected 
for treatment by M. Georges Brillouin, the painter 
of “Le Portrait de Héte,” or ‘‘ L’Ecot de Lan- 
tara,” which enjoyed popular appreciation in the 
Salon of 1881, and has since been exhibited at 
the Exposition des Beaux Arts held in Brussels, 
and of which we give a reduction, by permis- 
sion of the artist. This Parisian Claude has 
found himself stranded in a suburban tavern, 
where he has been regaling his exhausted faculties 
after a day devoted to enthusiastic studies from 
the book of nature, as the numerous sketches 
scattered around attest. The mauvais quart 
@’heure of the reckoning has arrived, and Lantara, 
finding his pockets empty, is gaily setting to work, 
trusting to the magic of his art to lighten the pre- 
sent difficulties and satisfy the landlord’s score by 
producing the portrait of mine ho&t, a substantial 
personage, and evidently a steady model. A similar 
incident formed the plot of a one-act drama en- 
titled, ‘‘ Lantara; or, the Painter of the Tavern,” 
which was produced at the Théatre du Vaudeville 
in 1809. 

The Lantara of fact was almost as unconven- 
tional a being as the whimsical character of 
this drama. An amateur had given the artist 
a commission for a landscape in which he sti- 
pulated that a church and figures should be intro- 
duced. Lantara relied for the figures usually 
introduced in his pictures on the assistance of 
other brushes. Nicolas Taunay, Demarne, and 
even Joseph Vernet were among those whose 
skill was enlisted in this service, but in the in- 
stance recorded in the anecdote Lantara omitted 
the figures altogether. On the picture being sub- 
mitted for the patron’s approval, he praised the 
truthfulness, the purity of the colouring, and the 
delicacy of the handling ; but when the transports 
of the first impression had subsided, the amateur 
perceived that the desired figures were missing. 
‘* Monsieur Lantara,” said he, ‘‘ you have omitted 
the figures in your picture.” “Sir,” replied the 
artist, with an air of simplicity, ‘‘they are en- 
gaged at service.” ‘Ah, well,” returned the 
amateur, “finish the picture when they come 
out.” JOSEPH GREGO. 


SAO 


BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE. 


THE ANNALS OF A YEAR. 


mate at the Horns, Kennington,” enjoyed 

the proud satisfaction of being ‘“‘ perhaps 
the most eccentric character living since the 
celebrated Elwes. He was born in Cheshire, 
of humble parents,” and, being one of a large 
family, came early to London, “as he used to 
say, to shift for himself, and was bound appren- 
tice to a grocer.” Mr. Capper had a better 
claim to remembrance than his oddities, for “ it 


“ eons CAPPER, Esgq., many years an in- 


IV. 





was one of the chief boasts of his life that he 
had gained the confidence of his employer and 
never betrayed it.” As soon as he was out of his 
time Capper_set up for himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Rosemary Lane. ‘‘ His old master was his 
only friend, and recommended him so strongly to 
the dealers in his line that credit to a very great 
amount was given him.” Joseph was successful, 
and embarked in various speculations, ‘‘ but in 
none was so fortunate as in the funds. He at 
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length amassed a sum sufficient to enable him to 
decline all business. Mr. C., having now lost 
his old master, was resolved to lead a sedentary 
life. This best suited his disposition, for, although 
he possessed many amiable qualities, yet he was 
the most tyrannical and overbearing man living, 
and never seemed so happy as when placed by 
the side of a churlish companion.” Apparently 
in search of such a companion, Mr. Capper walked 
for several days ‘‘ about the vicinity of London” 
searching for lodgings, until at last he came, much 
fatigued, to the Horns, took a chop, spent the rest 
of the day there, and in the evening asked for a 
bed ‘in his usual blunt manner, when he was 
answered in the same churlish style by the land- 
lord that he could not have one.” This uncivil 
reply so delighted Mr. Capper that he insisted, 
being, says his biographer, ‘‘ resolved to stop, if 
he could, all his life, to plague the growling 
fellow.” He got his way at last, ‘‘ was accommo- 
dated with a bed, and never slept out of it for 
twenty-five years. During that time he made no 
agreement for lodging or eating, but wished to be 
considered a customer only for the day. For many 
years he talked about quitting his residence the 
next day.” No doubt he thought they would treat 
him better if they were not sure of him. Yet he 
would always have a particular cup, knife, fork, 
plate, etc. He used to rise early, even in winter, 
and prowl about the house in the dark. He had 
a method in everything, and always saved enough 
porter from his dinner to mix with “a gill of rum, 
with sugar and lemon-peel,” for his supper. It 
may be interesting, and is certainly instructive, to 
know that his fortnightly bill amounted regularly 
to £4 18s. ‘He called himself the champion of 
Government, and his greatest glory was certainly 
his country and king.” ‘He was extremely 
choleric, and nothing raised his anger so soon as 
declaiming against the British Constitution.” ‘In 
the parlour he kept his favourite chair, and there 
he would often amuse himself with satirising the 
customers—or the landlord, if he could make his 
jokes tell better.” As he was staying at the Horns 
on purpose to plague the landlord, this was only 
consistent. ‘‘It was his maxim never to join in 
general conversation, but to interrupt it whenever 
he could say anything ill-natured.” He would 
never see any of his relations, who frequently 
attempted to look him up with the natural—not 
to say laudable—motive of borrowing a trifle; 
but if he was assured they were industrious he 
would give them the sum they asked, sending 
word with the money that if they ever made the 
circumstance known he would cut them off with a 
shilling. 

The Horns changed hands; the landlord went 
away (perhaps in despair at the cuckoo which had 
established himself in his nest), and one Mr.Towns- 
end took the house. Having “an opportunity to 
make a few good ready-money purchases,” Towns- 
end “‘ applied to the old man fora temporary loan.” 
“I wish (said he) to serve you, Townsend; you 
seem an industrious fellow; but how is it to be 
done, Mr. Townsend? I have sworn never to 
lend, I must therefore give it thee,” which he 
accordingly did the following day. In gratitude 





Mr. Townsend “never ceased to administer to 
him every comfort the house would afford,” and— 
for which Capper cared still more—he indulged 
his eccentricities. ‘‘ Mr. C. was elected a steward 
of the parlour fire; and if any persons were daring 
enough to put a poker into it without his per- 
mission they stood a fair chance of feeling the 
weight of his cane. In summer time a favourite 
diversion of his was killing flies in the parlour 
with his cane; but, as he was sensible of the ill 
opinion this would produce among the bystanders, 
he would with great ingenuity introduce a story 
about the rascality of all Frenchmen, ‘ whom,’ 
says he, ‘I hate and detest, and would knock 
down just the same as these flies.’ This was the 
signal for attack, and presently the killed and 
wounded were scattered about in all quarters of 
the room.” This anecdote is really worthy of 
Suetonius ; and the allusion to the “ill opinion” 
produced in the bystanders by Capper’s wanton 
slaughter of flies is delicious, as well as highly 
creditable to the humanity of the last century. In- 
deed, human nature shows up rather well on the 
whole throughout this account. The old gentleman 
failed at last very suddenly. On the 4th of Septem- 
ber he rose early, and ‘‘ was observed to walk about 
the house extremely agitated and convulsed.” 
Mr. Townsend pressed him to allow a doctor to be 
sent for, but old Capper had always had ‘“‘a great 
aversion” to medical assistance. ‘‘ He asked for 
a pen and ink, and evinced great anxiety to write, 
but could not.” ‘Townsend next begged to get 
permission to send for his eccentric guest’s rela- 
tions, but old Capper would not give their address. 
At last, in despair, Townsend, who seems to have 
been a very honest and honourable man, sent for 
“four respectable gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, and had seals put upon all Mr. C.’s pro- 
perty. One of the four gentlemen recollected the 
address of Mr. C.’s two nephews of the name of 
Dutton, who were immediately sent for. They 
resided in the neighbourhood of Rosemary Lane.” 
The will, we are told, was curiously worded. It 
was dated five years back, and left the bulk of his 
property to his poor relations. At the time this 
will was made his property amounted to over 
£30,000, but more must have accumulated since 
then, though no one knew what had become of it. 

The Autocrat of the Horns was, in spite of 
his aversion to flies and Frenchmen, a not alto- 
gether malevolent tyrant. Mr. Samuel Stretch, 
who died at Madeley, aged seventy-two, seems 
to have been a much more unamiable character. 
and also a far more contradictory one. He 
had been a soldier in early life, and had seen 
some service. Returning to civil life, “‘for a 
length of time he resided in an obscure dwelling 
at Madeley, into which, it is said, he had not for 
many years admitted either male or female, and 
from the best accounts it was indeed a dwelling 
of complete wretchedness. It is about fifteen 
years since he purchased a load of coals, a part of 
which were left at the time of his death.” ‘His 
person bespoke the most abject penury ; he usually 
appeared in an old slouched hat and tattered gar- 
ments, scarcely sufficient to cover his nakedness.” 
This unsavoury old gentleman used to go about 
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to the adjacent taverns, doing small errands, and 
carrying letters and parcels. Out of aragged bag 
which hung over his shoulders he would take a 
little—a very little—parsley, ‘‘ or some other kind 
of herb, the produce of his garden,” and offer it 
as a present at the houses he called at. ‘This 
show of generosity,” says his shrewd biographer, 
‘together with his eccentric address and conver- 
sation, usually produced him a tenfold return.” 
He died of a violent cold, brought on by falling 
into a ditch when drunk—we are not told at 
whose expense. His tattered satchel, on being 
searched, was found to contain old bones, shoe 
soles, pieces of paper, etc. His stock of linen 
consisted of two old shirts and a pair of sheets, 
but several articles of plate were found in his 
water-butt. ‘‘He had amassed a cgnsiderable 
sum of money (exclusive of a loss of £ 500 which 
he experienced a few years ago), a part of which 
he has left to purchase an additional bell for the 
church at Madeley, and an annual salary for it 
to be rung every night at nine o’clock during the 
summer months, and eight during the winter; a 
chandelier for the church; and a bell for the use 
of the free school; £5 per annum for an organist’s 
salary for that place, and a like annual amount 
for the organist of Market Drayton (Stretch’s 
native place); a further sum to be applied to the 
enlarging and repairing the Madeley Almshouse, 
and clothing and educating two poor children 
until of a proper age to be put apprentice; and to 
his relations two shillings and sixpence each.” 

On the same page with these eccentric persons 
is perhaps the briefest and vaguest record in the 
whole volume. “In his 54th year, Green, 
cent., of Leicester.” Poor Mr. Green! His bio- 
grapher did not even take the trouble to find out 
his Christian name ! 

Mr. Newton, “formerly an eminent and skilful 
surgeon at Brighthelmstone,” who died 1n a pri- 
vate asylum on Bethnal Green, had seen a curious 
passage of history. ‘‘ He was chosen, in the war 
between Russia and Sweden, by the Duke of 
Sudermania, as assistant-surgeon on board his 
ship, and was in the heat of the engagement in 
the Gulf of Finland, at the time the late King of 
Sweden (Gustavus m1) was near being taken 
prisoner by the Russians.” 

T. P. Oldfield, who died at the Grotto House, 
Margate, aged sixteen, is described as a ‘‘ youth 
of most extraordinary genius, and too generally 
known to suffer an idea of the following account 
of his life to be discredited.” At five and a-half 
he had the scarlet fever, which paralysed his 
lower extremities, and “debilitated his body for 
the rest of his life; but his mind presented the 
finest display of human perfection.” He remem- 
bered everything he read, and he had made great 
proficiency in mathematics, philosophy, astro- 
nomy, geography, history, and painting. His 
favourite authors were Locke and Newton. He 
had mastered all the recent discoveries in astro- 
nomy, and could draw excellent likenesses from 
memory. He was never known to be out of 
temper, and though he was ill for ten years, was 
never once known to repine or be impatient. 
This poor young fellow did all this in spite of 








bodily infirmity. Mr. O’Brien, the “Irish Giant,” 
seems, on the contrary, to have owed his chief 
title to be remembered to the number of his 
inches—which, however, are not given. He was 
buried at Cork, amidst a vast concourse. The 
poor giant had exhibited himself to clear off a 
mortgage on a small property he had in Kerry; 
and having done this, was about to “retire,” 
when he was taken ill, and died at Cork. 

Poor old Mr. Arman, of Chistleton, slept at the 
Cross Keys at Speenhamland, in order to go to 
London next morning by the coach. He drez ned 
he was crossing a stile, stepped out of a two-pair 
window, and died of his injuries. 

Sadder still was the fate of Mrs. Lewis, of Car- 
marthen, who died of a dream, in which she met 
two men carrying a coffin, which they told her 
was for her. Then there was poor little “ Miss A. 
Haxworth, a child about seven years of age, 
whose death was occasioned by a violent fit of 
crying, in consequence of being falsely told that 
her mother was gone to be married.” And Miss 
Diana Homes, of King’s Cliffe, Northampton, who 
died at Dyke, in Lincolnshire, of the fright of 
having accidentally let an infant fall out of her 
arms the day before. Diana was “an amiable 
young lady, aged only eighteen.” We are not 
told whether the child was hurt. 

Here is a strange family contrast. ‘‘ The vener- 
able Dr. Archibald Maclaine, fifty years minister 
of the English Church at the Hague,” the trans- 
lator of Mosheim, author of “ Letters to Soame 
Jenyns,” etc., died “at Bath, where he took 
refuge about eight years since from the troubles 
of the Continent.” He was eighty-two years of 
age. This venerable scholar and divine was a 
native of Scotland, but *‘son of a minister in Ire- 
land ;” and “‘ The Gentleman Highwayman,” who 
had been a grocer in Welbeck Street, and was 
hanged at Tyburn October 3rd, 1752, was hes 
brother. 

On the same page stand the names of William 
Cunningham, “the self-taught poet,” of Mag- 
herabeg, near Dromore, and of Mrs. F. Glover, 
mother of Robert Bloomfield, who wrote the 
“Farmer's Boy,” “‘ with the sole view of pleasing 
his mother by the recital of scenes long past ; but 
by its unprecedented success on being introduced 
to the world, he was enabled to contribute much 
towards the comfort of her declining years; and 
on hearing of her last illness, with that true filial 
piety which breathes throughout all his produc- 
tions, he went to her from London, and, with un- 
wearied patience, watched her rapid decay, till her 
death closed a well-spent life.” 

Between these two children of nature comes 
old Bet Garrett, who died ‘‘ at Lazarus Hospital 
in Hereford, aged upwards of 100.” She was 
born in Queen Anne’s reign, and was found, when 
but a few days old, in the street where she after- 
wards kept her apple-stall, and was thence named 
Street. She early married a barber named Garrett, 
whereupon the wits of Hereford said she had 
mounted from a street to a garret. She walke . 
out to the last, and her faculties were unimpaired. 
Six hairdressers carried her to the grave, and to 
each of them she left a razor. 
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There are many notices of centenarians. This 
is as curious as any: ‘At the very advanced age 
of 104 Mr. Thomas Whittington, of Hillingdon, 
Middlesex. He retained all his faculties as well 
to the very last hour as ever he had them at any 
other period of his life, and could walk a distance 
of two or three miles with perfect ease. His long 
life was rendered remarkable by his constant 
attachment to drinking; but he never had any 
other liquor than gin, of which he daily drank 
two or three glasses till within a fortnight of his 
death. He was born in the reign of King William, 
and had a most perfect recollection of the person 
of Queen Anne, of whom he often spoke. In the 
rebellion of 1715 he was employed in conveying 
troops and baggage from Uxbridge to London. 
His remains were interred in Hillingdon Church- 
yard, near his father’s, who died about forty years 
ago, exactly at the same age.” 

(October 29). There are some names recorded 
here which are a part of English history; we may 
pass them quickly. There is a most characteristic 
letter from Nelson to the Lord Mayor in answer 
to a vote of thanks to the admiral as commander 
of the fleet blockading Toulon, earnestly assuring 
the Lord Mayor that he has never blockaded 
Toulon at all. ‘‘ Quite the reverse, every oppor- 
tunity has been offered the enemy to put to sea, 
for it is there that we hope to realise the hopes 
and expectations of our country, and I trust that 
they will not be disappointed.” The rest of the 
letter is no less characteristic than the beginning, 
being entirely taken up with remonstrances at the 
Corporation of London having in their vote of 
thanks passed over the junior flag officers of the 
Mediterranean Fleet, while those of other fleets 
were mentioned. Sir Richard Bickerton, more- 
over, was, says Nelson, “‘ /wzce passed over by the 
Corporation of London” when the first and third 
in command were thanked. ‘‘We have shared 
together the constant attention of being more 
than fourteen months at sea,” he concludes, ‘‘ and 
we are ready to share the dangers and glory of a 
day of battle, therefore it is impossible that I can 
ever allow myself to be separated in thanks from 
such supporters.” 

This letter caused a considerable flutter in the 
Corporation, and Mr. Samuel Dixon wrote to the 
different papers to explain that Alderman Curtis, 
who proposed the vote of thanks to Lord Nelson, 
‘“‘did not happen to recollect the names of the 
officers next in command ;” an explanation which 
we may imagine drew some still more irate obser- 
vations from the admiral when it reached him. 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox are mentioned pretty 
often. There is a long notice of brave and pious 
old Adam Duncan, a still longer one of Dr. 
Thomas Percival, of Manchester, of the Rev. 
Samuel Ayscough, of the British Museum, and of 
many other less famous persons, who yet filled a 
considerable space in their time. 

This year, too, as a correspondent writes, “all 
that could die of this extraordinary painter ”— 
George Morland—‘I find is dead.” An extra- 
ordinary account follows, partially and very feebly 
contradicted next month by “‘an intimate acquaint- 
ance of nearly twenty years,” who is, he says, 





about to submit a “ genuine memoir” of Morland 
to the public. We shall all agree in the eulogium 
passed upon Morland by the former correspon- 
dent, who says that he was the first, or, at least, 
by far the greatest of those “who have given the 
true spirit and character of our great palladium, 
the British oak, as well as the form and action of 
all our most familiar animals.” Every one knows 
that he frequented pothouses and loved low com- 
pany, but the “intimate acquaintance” indig- 
nantly denies that he was ever “reduced to live 
in a garret at the worst of times,” and assures us 
that he lived ‘‘in a genteel style for some years” 
in one of the best houses in Warren Place, near 
Mother Blackcap’s, on the Kentish Town Road. 
His wife survived him only three days, and they 
were interred in one grave “in the burying- 
ground belonging to St. James’s Chapel, Totten- 
ham Court Road.” 

Here is an entry which ought not to be passed 
over; there is a whole world of history in it. ‘In 
Bryanston Street, Portman Square, in her forty- 
fourth year, Mrs. Margaret Arnold, widow of 
Brigadier-General A., who died June 14, 1801, 
and daughter of the Hon. Edward Shipper, Chief 
Justice of the State of Pennsylvania, North 
America.” 

And in this there is another and still stranger 
story. ‘‘At Vienna the Countess Zamoiska, sister 
to the late King of Poland. Her unfor- 
tunate brother, King Stanislaus, was equally 
generous, patriotic, and disinterested, and instead 
of enriching himself or his relations lived the last 
years of his life upon alms at St. Petersburg’ 
where he died a pauper. The love of Catherine 1 
from anobleman made him a king, and afterwards 
her ambition reduced him from a king to a pen- 
sioner.” 

It is a great descent from King Stanislaus of 
Poland to Sir Richard Glode, Knight, who “ rose 
from the humble situation of a journeyman brick- 
layer by his industry and qualities to the rank of 
Sheriff for the County of Middlesex and City of 
London,” and married the Archdeacon of Nor- 
folk’s sister. That is a fine expression—“ industry 
and qualities.” 

An alderman, whose name is still remembered, 
died this year, John Boydell, who departed at the 
good old age of eighty-six. All lovers of engravings 
know how much he did for that noble art, bringing 
English work for the first time into competition 
with the best German and Italian productions. 
It helps us to realise the magnitude of the part 
which Napoleon Buonaparte played in Europe, to 
read a letter which Boydell wrote to his friend, Sir 
John Anderson, and which was read by the latter 
in the House of Commons when application was 
being made by the alderman for leave to dispose 
of the paintings of the ‘‘ Shakespeare Gallery” by 
lottery. In this letter Mr. Boydell says that he 
had intended to give these paintings to the nation. 
‘‘Had I lain by but ten pounds out of every hun- 
dred pounds my plates produced,” he says, ‘I 
should not now have had occasion to trouble my 
friends or appeal to the publick, but on the con- 
trary I flew with impatience to employ some new 
artist with the whole gains of my former under- 
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takings. . Having thus candidly owned 
my error, I have but one word to say in extenua- 
tion. My receipts from abroad had been so large 
and continued so regular that I at all times found 
them fully adequate to support my undertakings at 
home. .. . I certainly calculated on some defalca- 
tion of these receipts by a French or Spanish 
war, or both; but with France or Spain I carried 
on but little commerce. Flanders, Holland, and 
Germany, who no doubt supplied the rest of 
Europe, were the great marts; but, alas! they are 
now no more. The convulsion that has disjointed 
and ruined the whole Continent I did not foresee; 
I know no man that did.” The alderman’s prayer 
was granted, the lottery was permitted, and he 
lived just long enough to see all the tickets sold. 
He was buried on the 19th of December in the 
church of St. Olave Jewry, with “ great funeral 
state.” Besides his services to art, Boydell was a 
great benefactor to many charitable institutions, 
especially the Royal Humane Society and the 
Literary Fund, of both of which he was for many 
years a vice-president. 

These glimpses of an Old Year’s memories can- 
not be more fitly brought to a conclusion than 
with the name of Mrs. Lefroy. She was the wife 
of the Rev. George Lefroy, Rector of Ashe, in 
Hampshire, and of Compton, in Surrey, and a 
granddaughter of Dr. Egerton, Prebendary of 
Canterbury. She died, aged fifty-six, from a fall 
from her horse. There seems to have been a sort 
of fatality in the family, two of her near relatives 
having died by violent deaths within a few years of 
her own. ‘Mrs. Lefroy was,” says her biographer, 
“alike the delight of the old and the young, of 
the lively and the severe, the rich and the poor. 
She received from Nature an intellectual capacity 
of the highest order.” She wrote ‘a beautiful 
hymn and other small poems” at twelve years 
old; and two or three of her compositions, written 
nearly thirty years ago, are inserted in the first 





volume of the ‘Poetical Register,” pp. 32, 36, 
11z. ‘ These poems are easy, elegant, and full of 
those natural graces which form a charming con- 
trast to that laboured and turgid style so lately 
fashionable. Yet they convey a very faint idea of 
the powers which, had she bestowed a little more 
effort and frequency on such occupations, she 
could have exhibited. But, possessed of various 
qualities to please, and capable of delighting by 
more general and social attractions, she never 
aspired to the fame ofan author. .... It was by 
the tenor of her amiable and virtuous life, by her 
lively and enchanting manners, by the overflowing 
benevolence of her disposition, by clothing the 
naked, by feeding the hungry, by instructing the 
ignorant, by healing the sick, and by comforting 
the mourner, that she has won a more noble 
wreath of fame, and drawn over her grave the 
lasting tears of her agonised friends and numerous 
acquaintance, and the heartbroken lamentations 
and earnest prayers of the poor! It would be 
almost impossible to find an individual, in a pri- 
vate station, whose death will be more generally 
and deeply felt. And how much will that feeling 
be aggravated by the sudden and painful mode in 
which this sad event has taken place! . . . Who- 
ever frequented her house, at which hospitality 
and benignity constantly reigned, has seen her at 
her daily task of instructing the village children to 
read, to write, to work, to make baskets of straw, 
has seen her administer medicines to the sick, 
and consolation to the afflicted, and has seen the 
numerous resort from a wide surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, of whom she communicated the 
important benefits of Vaccine Inoculation to up- 
wards of 800 with her own hand.” 

Of such a woman, worthy to be the mother of 
Englishmen, we may say, in the words of her 
biographer (who was probably her husband), 
“Even they who knew her not cannot blame this 
long memorial.” MARY M. A. HOPPUS. 
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Rules for a Happy Life, 


WouLpsT thou be a happy liver, 

Happy, and studious to enhance 

The glory of the great Life-Giver, 

Launch not thy boat to drift at chance 

Where strong floods roll and wild waves dance 
On life’s broad-rushing river. 

Live as a man, and count it treason 

To man to live divorced from reason ; 

Prove your ground, and know your game, 

And ply your task with stout endeavour, 

Nor courting praise, nor fearing blame. 

Know your own worth, and know not less 

Your neighbou:’s weight and worthiness ; 

And, where he works well, let him do 

The work that might be spoiled by you. 

Make a good friend where’er you can ; 

Not wise is he who hath no eyes 

To know how fools may help the wise ; 

With loving deeds bind man to man, 

But never shrink with blinking eye 





From what they only learn who try ; 
And, though you stand alone, in sight 
Of God be bold to hold the nght. 
March bravely on, and, if you stumble, 
Never groan and never grumble ; 
Rise again with wise forgetting ; 
Wounds were never salved by fretting. 
Watch your chance, and know your hour, 
And let the moment feel your power ; 
Shape your path, and keep your rules 
With deaf ear turned to meddling fools. 
’Tis dull to wait, and hard to stand, 
But God’s time comes with high command, 
That claims the service of your hand. 
Let the wise farmer teach you knowledge, 
Oft sought in vain at school and college ; 
Split the rock, and turn the sod, 
With busy hand cast honest seed, 
Stoutly uproot each harmful weed, 
And let the seasons wait on God ! 

TOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
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A DAY IN THE BENDIGO DISTRICT. 


ENDIGO! With how many associations is 
that one word connected! When, some 
thirty years ago, the great news reached 

England that gold had been discovered at Ben- 
digo, how many hundreds, and even thousands, 
rushed away from home, friends, and in many 
cases a profitable business; all actuated by the 
one desire of acquiring great wealth with, as they 
thought, little or no trouble. 

What must have been the disappointment to 
many of these seekers for gold, when, after many 
days of hard, and—to their unaccustomed hands— 
painful labour, they found that their stock of 
money was rapidly disappearing and that their 
long-looked-for treasure was as far off as ever! 
Lucky ones of course there were, but even these, 
so elated were they with their success, spent their 
easily-gotten gains in so reckless amanner that in 
a short time there was nothing for it but to take 
up the pick and shovel once more and make an 
entirely fresh start. Many stories are told of those 
early days, when the prices of even the neces- 
saries of life were most exorbitant ; how the suc- 
cessful miner would give large entertainments to 
his mates, putting bank-notes under each guest’s 
plate; how champagne(?) was ordered by the 
bucketful ; and how the man, more or less under 
the influence of this last, would even light his pipe 
with a bank-note. 

The number of those who got wealth and hep 
it was comparatively very small; those who were 
fortunate, but who, through their own folly, 
squandered their winnings as fast as they made 
them, formed a much larger contingent; those, 
however, who, having spent all their savings 
without success, either returned to their friends in 
England or picked up a livelihood as best they 
might in other parts of the colony, far outnum- 
bered the rest. — 

But that is all changed nowadays, at any rate in 
the Bendigo district. Mining is certainly carried 
on as vigorously as ever, but the miners are no 
longer working on their own account. They re- 
ceive regular wages and are in the employ of com- 
panies, and, in a few cases, of private individuals, 
who own the mines in which they are paid to 
work. 
The only independent workers are those known 
as “tributors.” Their method is as follows. 
Supposing a company has opened a spur from 
their shaft which they find does not pay them to 
work. They at once abandon it and endeavour to 
tap the reef at some other level. The “tributors” 
then come in and inspect the abandoned spur, 
and if it looks at all promising they offer to pay 
the company rent or “tribute” for it, of course 
taking all the gold they find. It not seldom hap- 
pens that the'tributors are richly rewarded after 
boring only a few feet farther into the rock, and 
in most cases they find enough gold to cover their 
expenses. At any rate, when it is known that not 





even the tributors can make anything of a given 
spur, it is considered very barren indeed. 

But, notwithstanding all this change, men may 
lose their money as rapidly and with even less 
trouble than in the old days. In fact, the most 
fastidious gentleman may part with an astonishing 
amount of cash without once soiling his delicate 
hands or even going within many miles of a gold 
mine. All that is necessary is that he should 
invest his money in mining shares without trou- 
bling to inquire much as to the prospects of the 
mines he intends patronising, and the probability 
is that his money will vanish with as much prompt- 
ness and facility as the most inveterate business- 
hater could desire. If, however, the investor has 
plenty of time at his disposal and is in a position 
to get at the truth as regards the various mines, 
he may make money as fast as the gentleman 
above mentioned loses it. 

But the object of this paper is not to furnish 
information, trustworthy or otherwise, on the sub- 
ject of mining shares, nor to write of the Bendigo 
district as it was thirty years ago. Both these 
topics have been treated of by other and abler 
pens than mine. All I wish is to write down-the 
impressions gathered during a flying visit to 
Sandhurst, the chief town of the district, and the 
mines in the neighbourhood. 

It may perhaps be as well to state that Sand- 
hurst is the third town in the colony of Victoria, 
being about one hundred miles to the north of 
Melbourne, the capital. 

As the traveller approaches Sandhurst by rail 
he will probably notice the extreme poverty of the 
soil and the consequent scantiness of vegetation. 
This, however, is a feature of all districts where 
auriferous quartz strata come to the surface. It 
is as if Nature, having secreted so much wealth 
beneath the surface, was loth to lavish her trea-: 
sures above ground also. 

As one stands on one of the many eminences 
near Sandhurst an extensive view is obtained of a 
barren, sandy country, covered with patches of 
scrub of the most uninviting description. The 
view is bounded—as what ‘Australian view is not ? 
—by the deep blue-black of the distant gums, 
but, seen on a brilliant day in October, when the 
summer sun has not as yet laid its withering hand 
on the face of nature, the prospect is far from 
being tame or uninteresting, for there are abun- 
dant signs of activity, industry, and prosperity. 

The people of Sandhurst are, however, alive to 
the deficiencies of nature on the surface, and have 
energetically and successfully set about beautify- 
ing their city. In the centre of the town a large 
space of ground, known as ‘‘ The Reserve,” has 
been laid out most artistically. Trees have been 
planted, lawns laid down, and flowers of every 
description are to be found in great profusion. 

Besides the Reserve, the principal streets arc: 
planted, boulevard fashion, with lime and oak 
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trees, with here and there the inevitable gum, 
which serves to break the monotony in winter, 
when the English trees have cast their leaves. As 
I drove from the station on a bright spring day in 
November, when the limes and the oaks were 
newly dressed in their leafy mantles, I remarked 
to my Jehu how beautiful they made a city which 
was by nature the reverse. He replied feelingly 
that before those trees were planted the place was 
insufferably ugly, and the heat in summer was 
almost unbearable. 

Pall Mall, the chief street of Sandhurst, with 
High Street, its continuation, would do no dis- 
credit to any city. At the junction of the two 
streets stands a handsome fountain, recently erected 
in honour of the visit of T.R.H. Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince George of Wales, sons of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Away to the right stretches 
the chief thoroughfare, with its fine shops on the 
one side and the Reserve on the other, and to the 
left the High Street at this season of the year 
presents a long vista of fresh verdure, which is 
very restful to the eye. 

But the briefness of my stay prevented me from 
getting anything like a complete idea of the town, 
my chief desire being to devote the short time at 
my disposal to an inspection of the mines in the 
neighbourhood. 

For this purpose I was armed with an introduc- 
tion to the manager of a large iron foundry, who, 
in the way of business, was acquainted with the 
managers of nearly all the mines in the Bendigo 
district, and under his guidance I started on my 
round. 

Our first point of call was the Bendigo Mining 
Exchange, a fine hall in Pall Mall, in which the 
business is done. Groups of men were standing 
about, apparently waiting for some meeting that 
was about to be held, but otherwise there was 
nothing to interest the ordinary spectator. 

Thence we started for the mines themselves, 
and for the next three hours were busily engaged 
in driving from one to another. 

As, however, the batteries of all the mines 
resemble one another very closely, a description 
of a single specimen will suffice. 

When the visitor has recovered in some mea- 
sure from the din which greets his ears on enter- 
ing the machinery room he will notice a long row 
of what are not unlike organ-pipes, with this 
difference, that they are not pipes at all, but solid 
metal rods, which rise and fall at regular intervals. 
These are the stampers, which crush the quartz as 
it is supplied to them, the force of each stroke 
being from eight to nine hundredweight. A 
stream of water is always kept running through 
the crushings, and carries the amalgam with it 
over two sheets of silver-plated metal. The first 
of these is fixed, but the second and lower one 
moves backwards and forwards, so separating the 
particles more completely, reducing thereby the 
possible waste toa minimum. At stated intervals 
the water is shut off, and the amalgam collected 
from the surface of the plates. 

After passing rapidly through the rooms, and 
seeing more than could be explained in so short 
a time, I prepared for the great novelty of the 





visit, viz., the descent of the shaft of a deep-level 
gold mine. 

Exchanging, for this purpose, coats and hats 
for similar articles which were largely endowed 
with grease and dirt, and provided with a tallow 
candle apiece, the manager of the mine, my con- 
ductor, and I stepped into the cage which was to 
carry us more than a thousand feet into the bowels 
of the earth. 

The descent of this mine cannot be recom- 
mended as being comfortable when three go at 
once, for the cage is not more than three feet in 
width. In addition tothis the shaft is a wet one, 
and the water drops down on us in a merciless 
stream, gaining in force as we descend, every now 
and then extinguishing one or other of our candles 
with a dismal splutter. 

Down, down we went, until it seemed as if we 
should never stop, whilst we fully realised how com- 
pletely we were in the power of the engine-driver 
above ground, who was controlling the movements 
of our cage. The subject of conversation during 
the descent was an accident which had happened 
the previous week, by which a man had been pre- 
cipitated to a depth of 1,700 feet, falling into 
water at the bottom of the shaft. The poor fellow 
was actually breathing when they reached him, 
but of course died soon after. ‘The manager was 
explaining how impossible it was that such an 
accident should happen in Azs mine, owing to the 
different style of cage used, when we came toa 
full stop, having arrived at our destination, Level 
No. 15, depth 1,250 feet below the surface. 
Leaving the cage, we groped our way along a 
tunnel not high enough to admit of an upright 
position till we came to the end of the “ drive.” 
There a larger space had been cleared, and we 
could stand with ease and examine the wall of 
rock that confronted us. 

This ‘‘drive” was abandoned some little time 
since, as being too barren to repay the cost of 
working, and the tributors even had been unable 
to make anything of it. There certainly was the 
reef of white quartz just before our eyes, and here 
and there I noticed the sparkle of what is called 
“‘mundic,” or ‘‘new-chum gold.” This last 
appellation is probably given to it because new- 
comers, or new chums as they are called, are apt 
to mistake it for the genuine metal. It is valuable 
to a certain extent, but is not payable unless 
found in large quantities. 

After having seen all that was to be seen we 
retraced our steps, and getting into the cage 
again, ascended to Level No. z, at a depth of 400 
feet. Here the miners were at work, and were 
employing the diamond drill for their boring 
operations. This machine, which is worked by 
means of compressed air, consists of a circular 
drill faced with diamonds, which is capable of 
making from 400 to 500 revolutions per minute. 
By this means it is enabled to cut into the hardest 
rock with comparative ease. The rock on which 
this particular drill was operating was exception- 
ally hard, and yet, during the fifteen minutes we 
were present, it penetrated the stone to a depth 
of seven inches, whereas, as one of the miners 
remarked, if the boring had been done by hand 
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the drill would have scarcely got beyond the bare 
surface in the same time. 

Having made several of these holes, the men fill 
them with dynamite or lithofracteur, and so con- 
tinue blasting the rock till they strike the reef. 

I was informed that the cost of a diamond drill 
was about f 500. 

After thus seeing the far-famed diamond drill at 
work, we all retired judiciously, previous to the 
blasting, and in a few moments were in sunlight 
once more, and had resumed our ordinary gar- 
ments in lieu of the not very reputable-looking 
habiliments in which we had made the descent. 

Avery pleasant feature of the visit was the intel- 
ligence and alacrity with which the managers and 
those under them furnished any information or 
pointed out details of interest; and this may not 
be an unfit opportunity to cordially recognise and 
acknowledge the courtesy they so willingly extend 
to their visitors. 

Alluvial mining, which used to be carried on by 
the large majority of gold-seekers thirty years ago, 
is now practised by a comparatively small per- 
centage, though their labour is by no means unre- 
munerative. 

In conclusion, some figures from a series of 
papers on “ The Gold Mines of Victoria in 1882,” 
which have appeared in the ‘“‘ Melbourne Argus” 
from time to time, may have some interest. Re- 
ferring to the Sandhurst gold-field, the writer says : 
“‘In 1859 there were eight steam-engines of the 
aggregate of 193 horse-power, and 956 horse 
puddling-machines, employed in alluvial mining ; 
whilst for reducing quartz the miners had 79 





steam-engines of 1,270 horse-power. The esti- 
mated value of all the plant was £220,000. The 
number of persons employed in alluvial mining 
was—Europeans 8,673, and Chinese 1,817; alto- 
gether 10,490; and there were 3,352 quartz 
miners.” 

In 1881, I find that the number of alluvial 
miners was—Europeans 995 ; and Chinese 7oo— 
whereas the quartz miners numbered over 4,000. 

To quote again: “‘In the same year, 1881, the 
machinery employed in alluvial mining consisted 
of 7 steam-engines of 120 horse-power, and 64 
horse puddling-machines. In the quartz depart- 
ment there were 217 steam-engines at work, of 
the aggregate of 4,420 horse-power, driving 1,285 
stampers. There were also 55 boring-machines 
in use. 

“The quartz crushed during the second quarter 
of the year 1882 amounted to 63,022 tons, and 
the average yield per ton was 13 dwt. 10 gr.; and 
in addition to the gold obtained directly from the 
vein quartz, there were 34.0z. got from mullock, 
etc., and 2,2460z. from pyrites and blanketings. 
There are 4,200 quartz miners at work ; they have 
1,300 stampers, and 65 boring-machines.” 

From these figures it would seem that the palmy 
days of alluvial mining are over, whilst the sterner 
work of the quartz reef is steadily on the increase. 

The chances of finding sensational nuggets are 
nowadays very slight; but there can be little 
doubt that by energetic and persistent labour 
there is yet a rich harvest to be won from the 
gold mines of Victoria. 

E. HEBDITCH. 


Sto —— 


EDWARD HENRY PALMER. 


“A SCHOLAR and student most earnest and 
resolute, yet always with the heart of a boy; 
so great a linguist that he stood alone, yet 

always modest; full of reliance in himself and his 

own powers, yet never vainglorious; always at 
work, yet always with time for leisure; the most 
serious man in the world when he had a pur- 
pose in view, yet the most delightful and most 
mirthful of companions. It was decreed that this 
great Oriental scholar was to become a friend of 
gipsies, a conjuror and magician, an intrepid 
explorer, of unvisited deserts, a writer of leading 
articles, and a translator of the New Testamént. 

Finally, it was ordered for him that he should 

end his days after an exploit unparalleled, and 

in a manner strange and tragic, and that he should 
¥find a resting-place with England’s heroes.” 

So wrote Mr. Walter Besant of the late Pro- 
fessor Palmer. Our readers will remember that 
about the close of the late Egyptian War paragraphs 
appeared from time to time in the newspapers 
respecting a missing party of Englishmen—Pro- 
fessor Palmer, Captain Gill, and Lieutenant Char- 
rington—who were reported to have been lost in 
the desert, under circumstances which suggested 
grave apprehensions of foul play. These appre- 








hensions were afterwards painfully confirmed. It 
was ascertained that the party had been cruelly 
murdered by Arab robbers. Their remains were 
brought to England, and received the honour of 
sepulture in St. Paul’s Cathedral; and an expe- 
dition was sent out to bring the murderers to jus- 
tice. The name of Professor Palmer came then 
for the first time conspicuously before the nation, 
for, although a distinguished Orientalist, he was 
comparatively unknown to the majority of his 
countrymen. The publication of his biography 
has since shown him to be a man of varied and 
singular gifts.* 

dward Henry Palmer was born on August 7th, 
1840, in Green Street, Cambridge. He lost both 
parents at a very early age, and was adopted by an 
aunt. He was educated at the Perse Grammar 
School, and was a fair though by no means 
remarkable scholar. There was nothing about 
him to indicate special talent, nor was he excep- 
tionally studious. One sign alone he gave of that 
extraordinary taste for languages which afterwards 
distinguished him. He took it into his head to 
learn Romany, the language of the gipsies. This 





* ‘The Life of Professor Palmer.” By Walter Besant. (Murray.) 
184 
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is not a language that can be learned from books. 
As generally spoken, it has little or no grammar, 
consisting mainly of a quaint vocabulary. To 
acquire this vocabulary was Palmer’s boyish ambi- 
tion, and all his spare time and spare - pocket- 
money were devoted to this object. He would 
fraternise with travelling tinkers, visit gipsy en- 
campments, and gossip with fortune-tellers, in 
order to add a few more words to his store. 

On leaving school he was sent to London and 
became a clerk in a merchant’s office, his duties 
leading him to be much about the docks. Again 
he found a curious employment for his leisure 
time. As he had learned Romany, so he now 
determined to learn Italian, and he did so in a 
very characteristic manner. He had begun in the 
usual way with grammar, exercise books, and so 
on, but these he soon discarded. He found a café 
in Tichborne Street frequented by Italian re- 
fugees, and here he used to spend a great part 
of his leisure time, at first listening only, but soon 

‘joining in the conversation, and thus acquiring a 
familiarity with the language which no other plan, 
short of residence in Italy itself, would have given 
him. Sometimes he would go among the Italian 
image-makers of Saffron Hill, and sometimes 
among Italian sailors at the docks. His quick 
ear enabled him speedily to detect differences of 
accent and idiom, and in a very short time he 
could converse not only in pure Tuscan, but in 
the various dialects — Piedmontese, Venetian, 
Sicilian, Calabrian, etc.—as one to the manner 
born. Italian mastered, he set to work to acquire 
French after a similar manner. With all this 
work on his hands he found time for varied 
amusements, and dabbled in photography and 
wood-carving, and occasionally experimented in 
mesmerism, in which he found himself to pos- 
sess considerable power. In 1859, however, 
being then nineteen, he was attacked with pul- 
monary disease, which made rapid progress, and 
he was told by an eminent physician that he had 
but a short time to live. He gave up his clerkship 
and returned to Cambridge, as all believed, to die. 
But he was reserved for higher things. A herbalist 
named Sherringham, living in that town, pro- 
fessed ability to cure him, and was allowed to try 
the experiment. He administered a strong dose 
of lobelia—a deadly poison. It seemed at first as 
though the remedy was worse than the disease. For 
some little time Palmer was believed to be actually 
dead, but he rallied. The lung disease was found 
to be arrested, and the supposed moribund came 
back to life, and gradually to health. 

About the close of the following year he made the 
acquait.tance of Syed Abdullah, an eminent teacher 
of Oriental languages, who had come to Cambridge 
to read with men studying for the Indian - Civil 
Service. The linguistic passion awoke once more, 
and Palmer began to study Arabic. Syed Abdullah 
soon found that his new pupil had an extraordinary 
aptitude for the acquirement of Eastern languages. 
Palmer threw his whole heart into the work, work- 
ing, it is said, sometimes as much as eighteen 
hoursaday. Arabic once conquered, Persian and 
Hindustani were taken up, and, to a limited extent, 
Hebrew. At this point of his career Palmer’s 





extraordinary Oriental attainments chanced to 
come to the knowledge of two of the Fellows of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and by their advice 
he entered as a sizar of the college, and shortly 
after obtained a scholarship. His university 
career was not especially brilliant, so far as Greek 
or Latin was concerned. He was acquainted 
with both fairly well, but he seems to have had no 
taste for any dead language. On the strength, 
however, of his extraordinary attainments in 
Oriental languages, the college awarded him a 
fellowship—an honour rarely, if ever before, con- 
ferred save for classical ormathematical distinction. 

Palmer had as yet had no opportunity of Oriental 
travel, but such an opportunity now presented 
itself. At the request of the committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund he joined the Sinai 
Survey party. The results of the observations then 
and afterwards made by him are embodied in a 
most valuable work, ‘‘ The Desert of the Exodus.” 
The value of this work, as a contribution to 
Biblical research, can hardly be estimated. 

In 1870, accompanied by Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, 
he again visited the East in a further survey of 
the ‘“‘ Desert of the Wanderings.” ‘This second 
expedition brought him into personal contact 
with the tribes of the desert, and gained for him 
that extraordinary influence among them which 
enabled him to accomplish the crowning task of 
his life. That two young Englishmen should 
have been able to venture, without escort, among 
so suspicious and uncertain a race, is in itself a 
marvel. But Palmer possessed in an extraordinary 
degree, not only the mastery of language, enabling 
him to talk to the sons of the desert in their own 
manner and their own tongue, but he was also 
eminently gifted with that natural freemasonry 
expressed in the line of Terence, ‘‘ Homo sum, 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.” The same 
Bohemian instinct, the same catholicity of spirit, 
calling no man common or unclean, which made 
him at home with the gipsy tinker, gained him 
welcome and hospitality in the tent of the Bedouin. 
His skill in the art of legerdemain, which was one 
of his hobbies, acquired for him in the desert the 
reputation of supernatural powers, and an instinc- 
tive power of thought-reading (not in the charlatan 
sense, but derived from the quick active sympathy 
of his nature) still further aided his prestige. To 
these must be added perfect fearlessness (a quality 
which both the wild man and the wild animal 
instinctively respect), and a charm of manner 
which impressed all with whom he came in con- 
tact, and which made him friends wherever he 
went. No man, perhaps, ever possessed the power 
of personal attraction more strongly than Palmer. 
His intimates (and they were many) held him 
rather as a brother than a mere friend. Such was 
the armour which Palmer took with him into the 
desert, where he was quickly as much at home in 
the tents of the Bedouin as he had been in the col- 
lege lecture-room. The Teydhah Arabs, unable to 
pronounce the name of Palmer, renamed him the 
Sheikh Abdullah, and by this title he was thence- 
forth known whenever he travelled in the East. 

The first stage of his journey, a walk of six 
hundred miles, ended at Jerusalem, the second at 
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Petra. The results attained, which were many 
and valuable, were published under the title of 
the “Survey of Western Palestine,” and they also 
furnished useful material for a History of Jerusalem 
from the Siege of Titus, written by Palmer in 
collaboration with Mr. Besant. 

In November, 1871, Palmer was appointed to 
the Lord High Almoner’s Professorship of Arabic 
at Cambridge, the stipend being increased to make 
it worthy, in a pecuniary sense, of his acceptance. 
In the same month he married, the rules of the 
professorship allowing him, notwithstanding, to 
retain his fellowship, which would otherwise have 
lapsed. In 1873, on the occasion of the visit of 
the Shah, Palmer acted as one of his interpreters, 
and wrote in Urdu an account (extending to thirty- 
five columns) of the royal visit for an Eastern paper, 
the ‘Oude Akhbar.” In the following year he 
published an Arabic Grammar, and wrote a 
‘‘History of the Jewish Nation.” The Arabic 
Grammar was followed bya Persian Dictionary, 
and, in 1880, by a “ Life of the Caliph Haroun Alras- 
chid.” In the same year he completed a translation 
of the Koran for the Clarendon Press, and shortly 
afterwards, in conjunction with Dr. Bruce, a re- 
vised version of Henry Martyn’s Persian transla- 
tion of the New Testament. This was a com- 
mission from the British and Foreign Bible 
‘Society, and is by many considered his most 
valuable work. In the intervals of heavier work 
he wrote for various magazines, and acted as 
‘special correspondent, in different languages, 
for three or four Oriental newspapers. Nor did 
he confine himself within the limits of prose 
He never claimed to be a poet in the higher 
‘sense, but some of his metrical translations, 
which are numerous, have a very musical “ ring.” 

For verse of a humorous kind Palmer had a 
special faculty, the easy swing of his lines some- 
what recalling the manner of Praed. 

With all his great achievements in the way of 
‘work, Palmer still found time for characteristic 
recreation. The gipsies never lost their at- 
traction for him. ‘They, for their part,” says 
Mr. Besant, ‘held in great respect the little 
man who came to sit at the doors of their 
tents, and would talk, though he was a ‘ Gor- 
gio,’ like a Romany of the purest blood; in fact, 
they believed that he belonged to them, but 
that for some unknown reason he chose to go 
about among the swells and dressed like them. 
They never concealed anything from him, but 
talked freely in his presence of their horse trans- 
actions, their poachings, pig-poisonings, theft, 
-cheateries, and palmistries, as if he was a veritable 
Romany.” Mr. Leland, the leading authority on 
gipsy lore, says of their joint expeditions: ‘‘To 
these good folks we were always a first-class 
mystery, but none the less popular on that account. 
What with our speaking Romany ‘down to the 
bottom crust,’ and Palmer’s incredible proficiency 
at every kind of legerdemain, these honest people 
never could quite make up their minds whether we 
were a kind of Brahmins, to which they were as 
Sudras, or what. Woe tothe gipsy sharp who tried 
the cards with the Professor! How often have we 
gone into a faz where we were all unknown, and 





regarded as a couple of green Gentiles! And 
with what a wonderful air of innocence would 
Palmer play the part of a lamb, and ask them to 
give him a specimen of their language ; and when 
they refused, or professed themselves unable to do 
so, how amiably he would turn to me and remark, 
in deep Romany, that we were mistaken, and that 
the people of the tent were only miserable 
mumpers of mixed blood, who could not rakker / 
Once I remember he said this to a gipsy, who re- 
taliated in a great rage, ‘ How could I know that 
you were a gipsy, if you come here dressed up like 
a Gorgio and looking like a gentleman?’” On 
another occasion, in Paris, Palmer entered into 
conversation with a Turco—a native Arab. So 
perfect was his accent that the man was com- 
pletely deceived, and abused him roundly for that 
he, being a Muslim, should debase himself by 
wearing the garments of the infidel! He spoke 
ten languages, not to mention dialects, and it is 
said that in all his accent and idiom were equally 
perfect—in fact, his power of imbibing language, 
so to speak, was marvellous. An eminent China- 
man, Tsao Ping Lung, paid a visit of a couple of 
days to Cambridge. Palmer was much in his 
company, and during that time acquired so much 
Chinese that it was jestingly remarked that if the 
Chinese gentleman had remained a day longer the 
Professor would have mastered the language com- 
pletely, and added it to his course of lectures. 

Palmer, with all his erudition, had an intense 
appreciation of the comic side of things. He was 
an adept at caricature, both with pencil and brush. 
His fancy for conjuring has been already men- 
tioned, and stood him in good stead on many 
occasions. As a pseudo-spiritualist Palmer was 
very great. He not only found out how the old 
tricks were performed, but invented new ones, 
and on more than one occasion brought unhappy 
professional mediums to the verge of lunacy by 
producing apparently supernatural effects which 
were not in their programme, and which they were 
wholly unable to account for. 

In the year 1879 Palmer was called to the Bar, 
joined the Eastern Circuit, and attended sundry 
quarter sessions. He got a fair amount of busi- 
ness, but ‘‘it was never more than an amusement 
to him; he liked to study judge and jury, counsel, 
prisoner, and witnesses; if he was not engaged he 
would look on, and this was more amusing; the 
contemplation of the prisoner especially was 
always a curious study for him; and he was con- 
stantly admiring the irony of fate, by which one 
man gets set in the dock, and another, no whit 
the better, in the witness-box.” 

In 1881 Palmer gave up his Cambridge profes- 
sorship, and removed to London, where, at the 
age of forty-one, he turned journalist. He had 
for some time been an occasional writer in the 
“Times,” ‘‘ Saturday Review,” ‘‘ Athenzeum,” and 
‘“* Academy,” and he now became a regular leader- 
writer on the ‘ Standard,” a position which he 
occupied till the journey which led to his death. 
When it became clear that Arabi really meant fight- 
ing, two great causes of anxiety arose. ‘The first,” 
as Mr. Besant states it, ‘‘ was concerning the safety 
of the Canal; the second was as to the support 
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which Arabi might receive, and the allies on whom 
he could depend. One thing was certain. There was 
an immense recruiting ground in the desert east of 
the Canal, provided the recruits could be persuaded 
to enlist. They are recruits who enlist by whole 
tribes or not at all. They rise or they remain 
quiet at the command of their sheikhs. Arabi 
expected with confidence that he could as easily 
attach these sheikhs to his cause as those of the 
Nile Bedouin. A very few arguments would suf- 
fice ; it was the cause of the Arab against the Chris- 
tian. . . . And behind these tribes more, and still 
more ; acountless multitude; so that a simple rising 
of a single tribe in favour of Egyptian home rule 
might be followed by a rush of all the others.” 

These were serious elements of danger; how 
serious can hardly be estimated. It was felt that 
the only way to meet them was for some qualified 
person to visit the sheikhs and arrange matters 
directly with them, so as to persuade them at any 
rate to remain neutral. In all England there was 
only one man who possessed to the full the requisite 
qualifications. That man was Palmer. Palmer ex- 
pressed his willingness to go, and after a personal 
conference with Lords Granville and Northbrook, 
it was arranged that he should go. It was charac- 
teristic of the man that he made no bargain, stipu- 
lated for no reward. The mission was too impor- 
tant to be treated as a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. It was an opportunity to render a 
splendid, nay, incalculable service to his country, 
and without hesitation he undertook the task. 
His instructions were shortly as follows:—To 
make his way as best he could to the desert. To 
ascertain the feeling of the tribes, to make terms 
with the sheikhs (which would be ratified by the 
British Government), to prevent their joining 
Arabi, and if possible to induce them to give their 
aid to the British forces. To take any steps he 
might think fit for the safeguarding of the Canal 
on the eastern side, and for its repair should 
occasion arise. Lastly, to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of camels. 

As a matter of course, these instructions were 
kept a profound secret. At best Palmer knew that 
he took his life in his hand. It was rumoured that 
he was going to the East on a geographical mission 
for the ‘‘ Times” or “*‘ Standard,” and only his most 
intimate friends knew the truth. He left on the 
ist of July, 1882. A few days later he reported 
himself to Sir Beauchamp Seymour, who presented 
him with a revolver and rifle, and ordered him to 
go at once to the desert and begin his appointed 
task. He at once started wd Gaza. 

At Jaffa the Professor disappears from the 
scene, and Palmer was thenceforth the Sheikh 
Abdullah, costumed as a sheikh, riding across 
the desert on a camel, and sleeping in his 
own tent at night. He reached the desert on 
July 15th, and at once set to work. On the 
very next day he writes in his diary—a record 
intended only for the eyes of his wife, but now 
of national interest—‘‘I now know where to 
find and how to get at every sheikh in the desert, 
and I have already got the Teydhah, the most 
warlike and strongest of them all, ready to do 
anything forme. When I come back I shall be 








able to raise 40,000.” On the 18th he reports, 
“T have met the great sheikh of the Arabs here- 
abouts, and have quite got him to accept my 
views.” On the following day he writes, ‘‘ I have 
got hold of some of the very men whom Arabi 
Pasha has been trying to get over to his side, and 
when they are wanted I can have every Bedouin 
at my call from Suez to Gaza.” Again, on the 
zoth, ‘‘ The sheikh, who is the brother of Sulei- 
man” (an old acquaintance of Palmer), “is one 
who engages all the Arabs not to attack the 
caravan of pilgrims which goes to Mecca every 
year from Egypt, so that he is the very man [| 
wanted. He has sworn by the most solemn Arab 
oath that, if I want him to, he will guarantee the 
safety of the Canal, even against Arabi Pasha; 
and he says that if I can get three sheikhs out of 
prison, which I hope to do through Constanti- 
nople and our ambassador, all the Arabs will rise 
and join me like one man. In fact I have already 
done the most difficult part of my task.” Other 
indications were as hopeful. 

On August 1st Palmer got back to the fleet and 
reported himself to the admiral, who on the fol- 
lowing day gave a dinner-party on board the flag- 
ship in his honour. On August 5th Lord North- 
brook telegraphed congratulations on his safe 
arrival, and his appointment as Interpreter-in- 
Chief to her Majesty’s Forces in Egypt. Captain 
Gill also arrived with £20,000 for payments to the 
various sheikhs and their followers in accordance 
with the arrangements made by Palmer. 

Part of this money (# 3,000) was placed at once 
in Palmer’s hands, and he was instructed to go 
once more into the desert to arrange for the pur- 
chase of camels, and to call a meeting of certain 
sheikhs, and to make them payments on account 
of the ‘‘backshish” which had been promised 
them. In this second expedition Captain Gill 
and Lieutenant Charrington were associated with 
him, and the three started, alas! never to return. 
It unfortunately became known, somehow, that the 
party, travelling only with a small native escort, 
had a large sum of money in their possession. 
They were attacked by a band of Debour and 
Terebin Arabs, and, in spite of all their offers of 
ransom, were cruelly and foully murdered. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patrié mori. So died 
Edward Henry Palmer. How much his country 
owes to him, how much of the swift success of our 
arms in Egypt was attributable to the Sheikh Abdui- 
lah’s desert ride, who shall say? His mortal remains 
now sleep in St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘‘Eight months 
later,” writes his biographer, ‘‘ we stood in the crypt 
where England buries her heroes to pay the last 
honours to the three who fell in the Wady Sudr. 
While the words of our magnificent service for the 
dead resounded among the shadows of that ghostly 
place, there were some present who wept, and sonic 
who thanked Heaven for English hearts as true 
and loyal now as in the brave days of old, and some 
who thought of Palmer’s strange destiny, and how 
a brave boy should win his way from obscurity to 
honour by indomitable courage and persistence, 
and how the mortal remains of a quiet scholar and 
man of books should find a place beside the bones 
of Wellington and Nelson.” A. J. LEWIS. 
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ENGLISH HOMES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


VII.—SERVICE AND WAGES. 




















OME comfort has always de- 
pended largely on good ser- 
vice. 

The title of ‘‘ Jack-of-all-trades” is an old one, 
and, though nowadays a form of reproach only, 
was not always so; it is a relic derived from feudal 
times. In the castle the lord kept a retinue not 
merely of servants, in the ordinary sense, but of 
mechanics—masons, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
tailors, and, in short, of the professors of nearly 
all handicrafts. ‘That which was possible in the 
grander establishments was evidently difficult in 
those of secondary rank, and absolutely impos- 
sible in those of low degree. Sothe “ Jack-of- 
all-trades ”-man, if the term may be permitted, 
was, if he could perform his varied duties with 
anything approaching satisfaction, a useful mem- 
ber of the household. He might be required to 
mend his own buskins or the great hall table; to 
sew the dilapidated arras or sow the kitchen- 
garden. ‘The nearest mason might be fifty miles 
off, or the chimney-sweeper a hundred. The 
*‘ good all-round-man,” as he is often termed in 
America, and for the selfsame reasons, was highly 
appreciated. 

In the royal or noble households the number of 
domestics was large indeed, labour being had, in 
many directions at least, for little more than the 
feeding. <‘‘Even,” says the author of “Our 
English Home,” “in the houses of the nobility, 
that at which a chambermaid would be ashamed 
to grumble was divided among a dozen domestics. 





Vanity found a pleasure in swelling this lazy 
retinue, and the pride of wealth was gratified by 
the bustle and pomp thus created in domestic 
life. Among the early Normans the domestic 
servants were the poor conquered Saxons; the 
familiar names of Joe, Jack, and Jill bespeak their 
origin. They were often treated with barbarous 
cruelty, and the lash was sometimes applied with- 
out mercy; this is evident, not only from the 
usual allusions of contemporary writers, but also 
from paintings in old manuscripts. The high 
officers of the household were Normans, and they 
are often represented as insolent and rapacious, 
and as marring the hospitality of their superior by 
extorting a largess from every guest. Peter of 
Blois complains that he could not move inthe 
Court, could neither eat nor drink, obtain accom- 
modation, nor gain respect, without continually 
feeing these ‘thievish knaves,’ who, however, 
took care of their own comforts, and grew lusty 
upon the fat things of the buttery, washed down 
with copious potations of ‘potent ale,’ the con- 
sumption of which in all large establishments was 
enormous.” 

The subject of servants and service is a difficult 
one and a vexed topic. It would seem from very 
constant allusions in Shakespeare that the domes- 
tics of Elizabeth’s time were not more perfect 
than those of to-day, but it is quite certain they 
held a different position. They were then both 
more familiar and more distant. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it would be fair to say that good servants 
have never really been in the minority, but that 
writers have very commonly selected their ex- 
amples from the indifferent or bad, as presenting 
more salient characteristics. 

The works of old writers are filled with invec- 
tives against the servants of the sixteenth century. 
In Shakespeare there are some two hundred allu- 
sions to servants and serving-men, and about as 
many to kuaves, a large proportion of the latter 
being applicable to the former.* Massinger 
speaks of the domestics of his time as 


‘6 Slaves, 
Created only to make legs and cringe, 
To carry in a dish and shift a trencher, 
That have not souls, only to hope a blessing 
Beyond black-jackst or flagons. You that were born 
Only to consume meat, and drink and fatten.” 


There can be little doubt that Shakespeare drew 
the portraits of his servants—whether ancient 
Britons, Romans, Venetians, Grecians—from the 
people of his own time, and there are enough of 
them to fill a volume. If on the one hand we 





* The reader desirous of pursuing the subject cannot do better than 
refer to Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s ‘‘ Complete Concordance to Shakespeare. 
t Leathern drinking-cups. 
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have honest, blunt, and irritable Kent denouncing 
Oswald, the steward, as ‘‘a knave, a rascal, an 
eater of broken meats; a base, proud, shallow, 
beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, filthy 
worsted-stocking knave; a lily-liver’d, action- 
taking knave,”* with sundry additions which we 
will not print here; on the other, we have a 
noble portrait in honest Flavius, Timon’s steward, 
who says— 


** My dearest lord,—bless’d only to be most accurs’d, 
Rich only to be wretched ; 
* * * * 
I'll follow, and inquire him out : 
I'll ever serve his mind with my best will ; 
Whilst I have gold, I’ll be his steward still.’ 


While the servants agree— 


** Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s livery, 
That see I by our faces ; we are fellows still, 
Serving alike in sorrow.” 


Why, even Timon, that wretched misanthrope, 
has at last to address his faithful Flavius as 


** Thou singly honest man,’ 


in a burst of enthusiasm wrenched and wrung 
from him. 

The servants of Shakespeare’s days were often 
enough faithful unto death. In ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” one of the earliest lines, spoken by 
Gregory, servant to Capulet, is— 


** The quarrel is between our masters, and us their men.’ 


The serving-men of olden times were always 
ready to avenge an insult to the houses they 
served. 

In the Elizabethan days the household was 
often ruled despotically, and even where this was 
not the case, the servants obeyed stringent laws. 
Witness the following: 


“Orders for household servantes, first devised by John 
Haryngton in the year 1566; and renewed by John Haryng- 
ton his sonne in 1592; the saide John the sonne being High 
Shrieve of the county of Somerset. 

Imprimis. That no servant be absent from praier, at 
morning or evening, without lawfull excuse, to be alledged 
within one day after vpon paine to forfeit for every time 2d. 

II. Item, That none swear any othe, vppon paine for 
every othe Id. 

III. Item, That no man leaveth any door open that he 
findeth shut, vppon paine for every tyme Id. 

Item, That none of the men be in bed, from our 
Lady-day to Michaelmas, after six o’clock in the morning, 
nor out of bed after ten o’clock at night ; nor from Michael- 
mas till our Lady-day, in bed after seven in the morning, nor 
7 after nine at night, without reasonable cause, on paine of 
2d. 

V. That no man’s bed be vnmade, nor fire or candle box 
vncleane, after eight o'clock in the morning, on paine of Id. 

VI. Item, directs that no nuisance shall be committed 
‘in either of the courts, vppon paine of every time it shall be 
proved, 1d.’ 

VII. Item, That no man teach any of the children any 
vnhonest speche or othe, on paine of 4d. 

VIII. Item, That no man waite at the table without a 
trencher in his hand, except vppon some good cause, on 
paine of 1d, 





* * King Lear ”’ ii. 2. 





IX. Item, That no man appointed to waite at my table 
bee absent that meal without reasonable cause, on paine of 
1d. 

X. Item, That if any man breake of glasse, he shall 
aunswer the price thereof out of his wages; and if it be not 
known who breake it, the buttler shall pay for it, on paine of 
12d. 

XI. Item, The table must be covered halfe an houre 
before eleven at dinner, and six or before at supper, on paine 
of 6d. 

XII. Item, That meate be ready at eleven or before at 
dinner, and at six or before at supper, on paine of 6d. 

XIII. Item, That none be absent without leave or good 
cause the whole day, or any part of it, on paine of 4d. 

XIV. Item, That no man strike his fellow, on paine of 
losse of service ; nor revile or threaten, or provoke another to: 
strike, on paine of 12d. 

XV. Item, That no man come to the kitchen without 
reasonable cause, on paine of Id., and the cook likewise to 
forfeit 1d. 

XVI. Item, That none toy with the maids, on paine of 


XVII. Item, That no man weare foule shirt on Sunday, 
nor broken hose or shooes, or dublett without buttons, on 
paine of Id. 

XVIII. Item, That when any strainger goeth hence, the 
chamber must be drest vp againe within four hours after, on 
paine of 1d. 

XIX. Item, That the hall bee made cleane every day by 
eight in the winter, and seaven in the sommer, on paine of 
him that should do it to forfeit 1d. 

XX. That the court-gate bee shutt each meale, and not 
opened during dinner and supper, without iust cause, on 
paine the porter to forfeit for every time Id. 

XXI. Item, That all stayrs in the house, and other 
rooms that neede shall require, be made cleane on Friday 
after dinner, on paine of forfeyture of every one on whome it 
shall belong vnto 3d. 

All which sommes shal be duly paide each quarter- 
day out of their wages, and bestowed on the poore, or 
other godly vse.” * 


The reader may find little to which to object in 
the above. Yet were such rules to be introduced 
into our households of to-day, there would be 
without a doubt a general ‘‘ strike” on the part of 
our domestics. 

Commencing with the first servant of the house- 
hold properly so called: the steward of a great 
house in the Elizabethan days held an important 
office, and might receive as much as f 200f of 
our money for his annual salary. He wore a great 
gold chain of office and a stiffly-starched beard. 
He was the major domo of the mansion, all the 
servants looking to him for their orders. When 
his master was expected it was his duty to see that 
the repast was ready, the house in good order, the 
“carpet” laid on the table and the rushes on the 
hall floor ; the serving-men in their fustian liveries, 
white stockings, smoothly-combed heads, and 
‘‘unbroken” shoes. In the morning the steward 
brought his lord the grace-cup, and was ever 
ready to render an account of his stewardship. 
On great occasions he provided bountifully for 
rich and poor, the former being regaled right 
royally, the latter on ‘‘ Poor John” (salt fish) and 
apple-pies. 

Master Robert Laneham, a gentleman usher, 
who had been preferred by the Earl of Leicester 


* Nuge Antique. 

+ In 1561, Archbishop Tasker, who had forty retainers, paid his 
steward £20 a year, equivalent to a little more than the sum above 
stated ; this official was also allowed two servants and two geldings for 
his private use. The steward of a country squire would probably not 
Lave received a third of this sum. 
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to be keeper of the privy council door, has left 
a letter which gives us some idea of the life of a 
minor official at that day. He had been himself 
a tradesman, and his letter is addressed to his 


friend Master Humphrey Martin, mercer. . His’ 


daily life ran very much as follows: 


**A mornings I rise ordinarily at seven o’clock, then 


reads. I go into the chapel soon after eight ; I get me com-» 


monly into my lord’s chamber or into my lord president’s ; 
then at the cupboard, after I have eaten the manchet* served 
over night for livery (for I dare be as bold, I promise you, 
as any of my friends the servants there; and,- indeed, I 
could have fresh if I would tarry ; but Iam of wont jolly 
and dry of a*mornings) ; I drink me up a good bowl of ale; 
when in a sweet pot it is deficated by all night’s standing, 
the drink is the better—take that of me; and a morsel in a 
morning, with a sound draught, is very wholesome and good 
for the eyesight ; then I am as fresh all the forenoon after 
as I had eaten a whole piece of beef. Now, sir, if the coun- 
cil sit, Iam at hand, wait an inch, I warrant you. If any 
make babbling, ‘ Peace!’ says I; ‘wot ye where ye are?’ 
If I take a listener or a pryer in at the chinks of the lock- 
hole, Iam by and by on the bones of him; but now they 
keep good order, they know me well enough. If he be a 
friend, or such a one as I like, I make him sit down by me 
on a form or chest—let the rest walk in God’s name.” 


After giving some hints at the familiarity which 
he was allowed by distinguished men—a fami- 
liarity greater undoubtedly than that of to-day 
among the same classes—and describing his 
visits to friends, he continues: 


‘Tn afternoons and nights sometime am I with the right 
worshipful Sir George Howard, as good a gentleman as any 
that lives; and sometime at my good Lady Sidney’s cham- 
ber, a noble-woman, that I am as much bound unto as any 
poor man may be unto so gracious a lady, and sometime in 
some other place; but always among the gentlewomen by 
my good will (you know that comes always of a gentle spirit). 
And sometimes when I see company accordingly, then can I 
be as lively too. Sometime I foot it with dancing, now with 
my gittern, or else with my cittern ; then at the virginals,— 
you know nothing comes amiss to me. Then carol I up a 
song withal, that by and by they come flocking about me 
like bees to honey ; and ever they cry another, good Lane- 
ham, ancther! . . . By my troth, countryman, it is 
sometimes nigh midnight ere I can get from them.”*+ 


The vanity of this Jack-in-office is constantly 
cropping up, but as he understood several lan- 
guages, and had some accomplishments, it is pro- 
bable that he was allowed a greater licence than 
most of his class. 

The serving-men were of two classes, those 
principally employed in the house, and those em- 
ployed as running footmen. They usually wore 
gaily trimmed jackets, and wore silver badges on 
their left arms, much like the Thames watermen 
of the past or railway porters of to-day. They 
acted as couriers and messengers, or ran three or 
four of them by the side of the clumsy, ponderous, 
gilded Dutch coaches, then newly imported, and 
termed “ land-ships” by the Water Poet and water- 
man, who foresaw the downfall of wherries in the 





* Loaf of fine wheat flour. 


t The spelling has been modernised. The original was published 
ander the title of ‘‘A Letter whearin part of the entertainment untoo 
the Queenz Majesty, at Killingworth Castl, in Warwick Sh’eer in this 
soomerz progress 1575 iz signified: from a freend officer attendant in 
the Coourt, untoo his freend a Citizen and Merchaunt of London.” 





near future from their introduction.* They carried 
staves and torches with them, the first to help the 
unwieldy vehicles out of the sloughs of the miser- 
able country roads, the second to guide the coach- 
man in the dark. They were selected, of course, 
from athletic and light-footed fellows, and tiiought 
little of running forty miles a day to the tune of 
the coachman’s whip and the string of expletives 
in which he often indulged. Their food—for they 
were more or less kept in training—was oat-bread, 
bacon, and buttermilk; and, like the Neapolitan 
fishermen, could aim their skeans (knives) with 
astonishing accuracy. Jeames had his nicknames 
in those days, among which were “ Linen Stock- 
ing,” ‘‘ Pumps,” and ‘ Dusty Foot.” Many of 
them were Irishmen. ‘They were,” says Mr. 
Thornbury, ‘“‘amorous and fond of dancing, and 
do not seem to have been notorious for any greater 
vice than a love of usquebaugh. They were 
generally called Denis, Daniel, Dermot, Patrick, 
and were known by their broken English, which 
was a greater novelty to the happy Elizabethans 
than tous. The old dramatists always made them 
speak in this manner, ‘ Phair ish te king ?’” etc., 
etc. 

The ordinary stay-at-home serving-men were 
generally distinguished by their blue coats and 
silver badges. A gentleman who kept a good 
house might also have twenty or more tall sword- 
and-buckler men, some of whom would on most 
occasions follow at his heels. Every day in 
Cheapside or Fleet Street might be seen repetitions 
of that early scene in “‘ King Henry vi,” where 
Gloucester’s men in blue, and the Cardinal of Win- 
chester’s followers in tawny, fight outside the 
Tower. A jeer, a taunt, a jostle, a bite of the 
thumb, as in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ”— 


Abr.—Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 
Sam.—I do bite my thumb, sir— 


and the servants of rival houses would draw their 
swords and rush madly to the fray, shouting out 
the “‘white rose” or the ‘ bear,” or whatever 
might be their masters’ badges. Lucky was he 
who escaped with his life and without a broken 
pate. 

The genuine London-bred servant was famous 
for his good leg (bow), and for keeping his head 
uncovered in his master’s presence. In all re- 
spects the descriptions of him left to us would 
apply to his prototype to-day. At the taverns 
and in the servants’ hall he was apt to be pert 
and given to braggadocio; his affectations were 
many, and he would commonly talk sporting 
slang, picked up from his master’s conversation. 
We often read of the gay throngs of serving-men 
in the palace courts on days of reception, where 
rival factions would exchange taunts and insults. 

The pages were often French and sometimes 
Irish. ‘They were,” says Mr. Thornbury,t “little 
Pucks, smart Robin Goodfellows, that served a 
thousand purposes. They would present a cartel 
upon a rapier’s point, carry a perfumed letter in a 
glove, or slip a keepsake jewel into a favoured 





* Vide ‘‘ A Mad World, my Masters. The Water Poet’s Works.” 
_ t In his ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England ; or, Sketches of our Social History 
in the reign of Elizabeth.” 
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mistress’s hands, bear your cloak before you to 
the play, hold your horse, wait upon you at the 
tavern, fill your pipe when you lay upon the rushes 
of the stage, and light you from the tavern; Will 
was your Argus and your Mercury; he brushed 
your cloak and polished your rapier, fastened your 
love-favour into your hat and picked you up if 
you were unseated in the tilt-yard; he spread 
your name and defended your reputation, tied 
your scarf and knotted your points, perfumed 
your rooms and cleaned your tankard ; he was the 
butt and playfellow of the blue-coated serving-. 
man, and the pet of the ladies-in-waiting; he 
led out your wife’s Iceland dog and carried her 
crossbow when she hunted; he was generally a 
scapegrace and crackrope, addicted to petty thefts, 
pert, malicious, and quarrelsome, affecting all the 
swagger of a man.” Shakespeare speaks both of a 
‘‘well-reputed. page” * and “‘a pretty knavish 
page,” so there were evidently, as we might 
expect, a considerable variety in the species. The 
page was one of the most favoured servants in the 
household, so that when the Duke of Norfolk, in 
speaking of Wolsey, says, 


** This imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages,” $ 


the meaning can only be taken as a reduction 
from the highest to the lowest of the court ; it still 
admits the place of the page in royal or noble 
dwellings. Indeed, in many cases they were of 
gentle birth; the “ boy in buttons” of to-day has 
little affinity to the pages of those times. 

The master-cook, or chef, was in his own 
domains, and sometimes out of them, a mighty 
man, although his sceptre was but a rolling-pin. 
This said rolling-pin, struck on the dresser, as we 
have before seen, called the guests to table. On 
state occasions he joined the procession which 
ushered in the dishes, and sometimes led it; his 
was the warmest seat in the great chimney-corner; 
and his rank was indicated by his carrying a great 
wooden spoon, with which he tasted the soups or 
rapped the fingers of pilferers. He was not un- 
frequently hot-tempered and thirsty, and when of 
an especially choleric temper thought nothing of 
dispensing hot broth in a shower over the clouts 
and scullions, of whom he had a small army. 

The domestic baker prepared several kinds of 
bread—the manchet-loaf of wheaten flour for the 
master’s table, the chete of unbolted flour for the 
side-tables, and the coarse brown bread of flour 
and rye for the lower servants. The poor at this 
time ate bread of rye, beans, and oatmeal.’ The 
baker was expected to make a certain number of 
loaves out of a given quantity of wheat. 


‘* Of a Lunden buschell he shall bake, 
XX. louys I undertake.’’§ 


Then there was much fancy bread to be prepared 
—light payne-puff, and mass-pane or march-pane 
of flour, sugar, and almonds. The last got its 





“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ii. 2. 
** Love’s Labour Lost,” v. 2. 

“ Henry vill,” ii. 2. 

MS. Sloane. 





nreem * 


name from being used especially at Easter. The 
pantry to which the bread was consigned was 
under the charge of the panter or paneter, who 
kept the loaves in huge ehests, then known as 
“‘arks.” Among his duties was that of cutting up 
the loaves for table with artistic skill, the pieces 
of which were always put together as if still 
united; it was only the common herd who bit 
their bread. 

The butler had charge of the buttery, from 
whence he dispensed the meat and other things 
needed by the cook, as well as the wine and beer 
for the household. In the Elizabethan days he 
was often not merely the keeper, but the manu- 
facturer of his master’s wines. The verjuice of 
the English grape, boiled with honey and spice, 
made a wine acceptable in those days. It was 
seldom kept long, nor indeed would it keep. 
The butler was bidden, 


* Take hede of thy wynys, redde, white, and swete, 
Lok at nyght with a condel they reboyle not ne breke.” 


Ipocrase was the favourite of all the home-made 
wines. It was highly spiced, and often served in 
the bedchamber the last thing before sleeping. 
It was in use at Cambridge in the last century. 
Then the butler too had charge of the wines from 
Anjou and Poitou, from Hungary and the Morea, 
the last of which includes the famous malmsey. 
The Elizabethan ‘chaplain can hardly be put 
among the servants, though his position was not 
as good as some of theirs. Judging from the 
records of the day, real religion was at a very low 
ebb among the clergy, and the house chaplain, 
while often not too much respected by his master, 
was positively despised by the servants. He was 
too often drunken, slovenly, and quarrelsome. 
The wages of domestic servants no doubt varied 
greatly, while such records as we possess almost 
invariably deal with the domestics of royalty or the 
nobility. In Archbishop Tasker’s household (1561) 
we find the gentleman of the horse receiving £4, 
the gentleman of the private chamber £3 6s., 
and three “ gentlemen for dining waiters” 4os. 
per annum. ‘These sums multiplied by eleven or 
twelve will bring their salaries to present values. 
The master-cook received 40 nobles* per annum ; 
the larderers, ostlers, and four pages, 40s. per 
year. The average price of skilled labour did not 
exceed 6d. per day, except among really high-class 
workmen, who might possibly get a shilling. 
Labourers, pure and simple, got 4d. per diem; in 
the previous century only z2d., and sometimes 1d. 
““Twopence a day,” says the author of “ Our 
English Home,” ‘“ was the rate of wage for him 
who held the plough or tilled the soil as late as 
the close of the fifteenth century; and often, 
indeed, as we learn from old household accounts, 
he received but a penny, with a miserable ‘livery’ 
of pottage. In harvest time, when his wages 
equalied the wages of a mechanic, or in seasons 
of unusual abundance, as in 1340, when there was 
such ‘ grete plente of vitaille’ that a quarter of 
wheat was sold for two shillings, a fat ox for six 
shillings and eightpence, and half a dozen pigeons 





* The noble was 6s. 8a. 
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for a penny, he might hope to enjoy an ample 
meal; but the imagination can scarcely wish to 
picture a peasant’s home in times of scarcity, or 
during the visitation of those oft-recurring famines 
which so enhanced the value of commodities that 
a bushel of wheat, as in 1435, was sold for forty 
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pence. It was well for the English peasant that 

those old times were inclined to hospitality, that 

the hungry were sometimes fed in monastic 

kitchens, and that the alms-dish and the almoner 

enn not as yet disappeared from the usages of 
ome.” 
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ItHE FOOL AND HIS FEVER. 
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FOOL was once suffering from severe fever. 
As he sat near the fire he put the poker into 
it, and, after it was red hot, dipped it into a 
basin of water close by and it was instantly cool. 
He rang for his servant, and ordering a tub full of 
cold water went into it, and remained long enough 
to get rid of the heat in his body as he thought. 
When he came out he was much worse. The 
doctor came and found him dying. The fool told 
him how he thought he would cool down like the 
poker, and how he treated himself accordingly. 
‘**Alas!” said the doctor, ‘‘fools kill themselves by 
analogy.” 


THE ELEPHANT, THE FROGS, AND THE TOAD. 


An elephant named Blackmound was in the 
habit of bathing in a great pond ina wood. The 
frequent visits of the elephant put the frogs in the 
pond to great inconvenience, and almost every 
day a number of them were crushed under his 
heavy feet. Close by the pond in the hollow of a 
great tree lived the toad Blear Eye, who was re- 
markable for his wisdom. The frogs went up to 
him and said, “‘ Blear Eye, not a day passes but 
some of us are killed by Blackmound ; what shall 











we do?” The toad replied, “Yes, I see your 
difficulty ; the elephant is a bulky animal; but 
you are little creatures, and you do not know that 
it is one thing to be bulky and another thing to 
be bold. However, I shall try to help you. Allow 
me to select some one among you to execute my 
orders.” ‘‘Do help us, Blear Eye,” cried the 
frogs with one voice. 

Then Blear Eye called to his side a nimble 
frog named Lightfoot, and told him what he was 
todo. Lightfoot went up to the top of a rock 
overhanging the pond and addressed Black- 
mound, who was just then coming towards it, 
from a distance in the following terms: ‘‘ You 
shall not come to the pond any more; for there is 
a spirit in yonder tree that has granted to me the 
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power of shattering your 
huge frame.” ‘“‘If so,” said 
Blackmound, ‘‘I would like 
to hear the spirit sayso, and 
to see you do so.” “Yes, we have 
granted the power to our faithful ser- 
vant Lightfoot,” said Blear Eye, who 
was hidden within the hollow of the tree. Before 
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Blackmound could recoverfrom his surprise at these 
words from an unknown quarter, Lightfoot leaptinto 
the pond, where the shadow of Blackmound was re- 
flected on the clear water, and cried, ‘‘ Now Ihave 
done with your shadow: next your huge body 
shall disappear.” Blackmound was panic-struck ; 
and thought that he would be destroyed like his 
shadow, by the aid of the spirit in the tree, if he 
remained any longer at the place; so he beat a 
hasty retreat into the forest, never to return to the 
pond for any more baths; while the toad Blear 
Eye and the frogs shouted forth, ‘‘ Hollo, Black- 
mound, it is one thing to be bulky and another 
thing to be bold; do you know that ?” 


THE SPARROW AND THE EAGLE. 


A sparrow was once strutting with great caution 
on the top of a king’s palace. His mate asked 
why he was so careful. ‘“‘Ah, my dear,” quoth the 
sparrow, “if I should walk freely with all my 
weight this building will tumble down in no 
time.” An eagle, who heard this, was quite 
roused, and was preparing to teach him a lesson. 
But the sparrow, who found out the object of the 
eagle, at once left the palace and entered his nest, 
where he was safe. ‘‘ Why have you so suddenly 
left the palace?” said the mate. ‘Ah, my dear, 
if we had remained a moment longer the palace 
would have crumbled to dust: so we left just in 
time to save the building.” This roused the 
eagle more; but as the sparrow with his mate was 
safe in his nest, he had to leave the place observing, 
‘If the size us some were as great as their vanity, 
there would hardly be space on earth to contain 
them!” 


THE TIGER, THE BEAR, AND THE FOX. 


A fox saw a bear dancing on a meadow, anda 
tiger at some distance in his lair. The fox went 
up to the bear and said, ‘‘ How well you foot it, 
Sir Bruin!” The bear’s vanity being roused b 
this opinion of Reynard, he danced with greater 





vigour. ‘Sir Bruin,” said the fox, ‘‘ I need hardly 
say that one accomplishment means another; so 
may I have the pleasure of hearing you sing?” 
The bear thought he could sing as well, so he 
growled out his notes in hideous discord, but loud 
enough to attract the attention of the tiger, which 
was all that the fox wished. The tiger moved 
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stealthily on, to have the bear in his grip; but he 
got a hint of the advance of the tiger, and saved 
himself by climbing a tree, saying, ‘‘ Vanity is 
insanity. Vain men are madmen. A vain man 
carries grist to a knave’s mill!” 


SOS ST 


LOCUSTS IN CYPRUS. 


Ws Cyprus was transferred by the Turkish 
Government to British rule it was acquired 
as a strategical position in the Mediterra- 

nean for warlike purposes. Information concern- 
ing the capabilities of the island for peaceful 
colonisation was of a limited character, and that 
related more to ancient accounts than modern 
‘reports regarding its climate, soil, products, and the 
industrial pursuits of the inhabitants. Even the to- 
pography of the country was but imperfectly known 
beyond the coast. Under these circumstances 
the High Commissioner and _ his colleagues, sent 
out to establish a local government through the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, were accom- 
panied by a staff of Royal Engineers to survey the 
island, and report generally upon its mineral and 
agricultural resources. After several years’ opera- 
tions over mountain, valley, and plain, it was 





ascertained that a comparatively small proportion 
of the ground capable of cultivation was tilled by 
rude implements, while the fields yielding the best 
crops suffered greatly from the annual ravages of 
locusts. 

Prior to the British occupation, the Turkish 
authorities did little or nothing to contend with 
this plague, leaving the task chiefly to the culti- 
vators. The plan pursued was to trap the locusts 
by light screens supported with stakes, and when 
caught to throw them into pits, where they were 
destroyed. By these appliances numbers were 
captured, but the areas of the stations were far 
apart, so that the greater number escaped, to lay 
their eggs before the ensuing harvest season, 
when they increased more than ever, and the 
plague was continued from year to year. 

When the difficult question of locust-destruction 
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was first undertaken by the British authorities, 
great stress was laid on collecting and destroy- 
ing the eggs, instead of trapping the perfect 
insects. The districts ascertained to be most in- 
fested were in the eastern section of the island, 
between Lefkosia, Lanarka, and Famagusta, ex- 
posed to the Levantine winds from Syria. These 
were examined by native-paid overseers and 
labourers under English superintendence, who 
collected immense quantities of eggs and de- 
stroyed them. This system continued for three 
years, during which the old system of trapping 
was discontinued. The swarms, instead of 
diminishing, increased under the new process. 
It was then resolved by the authorities’ to abandon 
the egg-destroying experiment and revert to the 
trapping plan, as not only more efficacious, but 
less costly. That resolution was adopted after 
the harvest of 1882, when the extent of the 
locust scomge was seen in the scanty crops of 
wheat, barley, vegetables, and fruit. 

It was further determined that the operations 
should be carried out on a much larger scale than 
previously, and be confided to a central manage- 
ment, instead of having separate superintendents 
in each district as before. For this purpose Mr. 
Brown, chief engineer of the colony, was ap- 
pointed to the post, with an efficient staff, men 
and means being placed at his command to 
carry on the operations vigorously during the en- 
suing year. 

His first preparations were made by increasing 
the number of screens with the stakes fixed over 
the larger areas surveyed. Then pits were dug 
close to them, each having the capacity of about 
a cubic yard, to deposit and destroy the locusts 
caught in the traps. When these were finished 
they numbered upwards of sixty thousand, which 
will give some idea of the labour employed and 
the expenses incurred. The superintendence of 
the men became a troublesome task, as the 
Cypriote peasants are not to be depended on for 
steadiness while at work. They asked also ex- 
orbitant pay, as if the Government benefited solely 
by the success of the operations, which were 
chiefly for the advantage of the native agricul- 
turists. It was considered that eight piastres, or 
tenpence, a day per adult before harvest, a shilling 
during that time, to be increased in years of very 
heavy crops, were reasonable wages. 

By the energy of Mr. Brown and his staff during 
the ‘locust campaign of 1883,” excellent results 
have been obtained. The pits, more or less filled 
with the locusts trapped by the screens, numbered. 
55,478. An estimate of the enormous number 
trapped and destroyed is given in the very able 
report as follows: ‘‘ Each pit, when fairly filled, 
contains about one cubic yard, and the weight 
varies from 623 lb. to 1,005 lb. I have made some 
experiments with a view to forming an idea of the 
total number of locusts destroyed. When young— 
about fifteen days old, length barely three-eighths 
of an inch—a cubic foot was found to contain 
463,133 locusts. At from three to four weeks old, 
when about half an inch in length, there were 
about 120,000 to the cubic foot. When fully 
grown, and varying in length from an inch to an 





inch and a quarter, the number per cubic foot was 
36,960. To make an accurate calculation would 
require more minute data than I was able to pro- 
cure; but after going carefully into the matter I 
estimate the average for the whole period at 
4,673,635 per pit, which gives a gross total of 
259,234,000,000 of locusts destroyed.” 

The cost of the campaign, rendered into English 
money, was returned at about £8,700. This. 
amount was disbursed by the colonial treasurer, 
who receives a special verghz, or tax, collected for 
the purpose; but it has hitherto fallen short of 
the outlay, ‘‘and the deficit has been made good,” 
as stated in Lord Derby’s despatch to the Com- 
missioner, ‘‘ by advances at the expense, virtually, 
of the English taxpayer. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are no way bound to continue these ad- 
vances indefinitely for the help of the peasants 
who are too idle or selfish to help themselves. If 
the country is ever to be cleared of locusts, and if 
the peasants are to grow prosperous, they must 
co-operate with the Government in this and other 
works, and I trust that the matter will be ex- 
plained to the people by those who naturally in- 
fluence them.” 

Neither Mr. Brown’s report, nor the “ Cyprus 
Herald” in its comments, make any mention of 
utilising this vast yield of locusts. We presume 
that the peasant Cypriotes are too dainty to eat 
“locusts and wild honey.” In China, to our own 
knowledge, where the plague of locusts frequently 
attacks the most fertile provinces, it is otherwise, 
and the Government officials offer a money bounty 
for their capture and destruction at so much per 
catty. The people are also informed by proclama- 
tion that “ ducks thrive amazingly on dead locusts, 
and pigs that are fed upon them only four days,. 
will increase in weight from twenty to thirty cat- 
ties,” equal to twenty-five pounds and thirty-seven: 
pounds and a half. At Canton one year they ap- 
peared in myriads throughout the surrounding 
province while the rice was getting into ear, so: 
that numerous fields were stripped of the green 
plant and left an unsightly marsh. A bounty of 
fifteen or twenty cash was offered for every catty 
killed. This was not more than a penny per pound, 
yet the people laboured zealously, and those who: 
had fowls and pigs fed them upon the insects. It 
was also stated that the poorest class considered 
them passable eating by stripping off the hard 
parts, just as shrimps are eaten. 

Now, as far as we can see, the swarms of locusts 
caught and destroyed in Cyprus are allowed to go. 
to waste, unless the remains are used as manure. 
From the report we gather the fact that the weight 
of insects collected in each pit varied from 623 Ib.. 
to 1,005lb. In round numbers this will give an 
average of 800 |b. per pit. There were more than 
fifty-five thousand pits containing about forty-four 
million pounds, equal to nearly four hundred thou- 
sand hundredweight, or twenty thousand tons. If 
this quantity was properly distributed to the 
farmers at a low rate it might lessen the cost of 
collection, and furnish food for fowls, ducks, 
geese, and turkeys, of which there is abundance im 
the island, if there are no pigs. 

S M. 








THE LATE LORD AMPTHILL. 





Frow a Photograph by the Stereoscopic Company.) 


HE late Lord Ampthill—better known in this 
country as Mr. Odo Russell—ranked among 
the ablest of English diplomatists, and was 

universally esteemed worthy of the difficult post 
which he held at Berlin. His death, after a short 
illness, last August, while still in the prime of his 
life, caused great regret both in England and 
Germany. Born at Florence in 1829, he had just 
completed his fifty-fifth year. He was the son of 
Major-General Lord George William Russell, and 
brother to the Duke of Bedford. His mortal re- 
mains were brought to England and deposited in 
the family vault at Woburn. 

Commencing his career as Mr. Odo Russell, 
the late ambassador served as attaché to the 
embassies at Paris, Vienna, Washington, Florence, 
and Constantinople. During Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe’s two visits to the Crimea in 1855 Mr. 
Russell acted as chargé d’affaires. ‘The “ great 
Eltchi,” who, it is said, was not an easy chief to 
_ serve, highly complimented the accomplished 

young diplomat on the satisfactory manner the 
work at the embassy had been conducted during 
his absence. 

Mr. Odo Russell made his reputation by the 
ability with which he represented England at the 











Vatican, at which post he had to do delicate work 
with undivided responsibility. In 1870 he was 
appointed Assistant Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Soon afterwards he was dispatched on 
a special mission to Versailles, at that time the 
headquarters of the Emperor of Germany, Count 
Bismarck, and the German army. The object of 
his mission was to remonstrate with Count Bis- 
marck on the tearing up of the Black Sea Treaty 
by Russia. The great Chancellor was much 
impressed with the vigorous declaration of Mr. 
Russell, whose natural and straightforward way 
was thoroughly to his liking. The result was that 
in 1871, at the close of the Franco-German War, 
he was appointed ambassador to Germany. 

At the Berlin Congress he took an important part 
in the adjustment that followed the Russo-Turkish 
War, and in recognition of his services rendered 
to Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury on that 
occasion, a peerage was offered to him, which, 
however, he refused. Lord Ampthill’s continental 
training eminently fitted him for the important 
post he occupied at Berlin. His great attain- 
ments and studious habits won him a great num- 
ber of friends, not only at court and among 
men of rank and title, but also among the pro- 
fessors of the learned bodies in Germany. He 
thoroughly understood German institutions, and 
worked for manv years to secure a firm alliance 
between England and Germany, which he held 
to be the keystone of the peace of Europe. He 
conversed with the greatest facility in German, 
French, and Italian, and has often been cited 
as one of the best linguists in Europe. In his 
library at his town residence in the Wilhelm- 
Strasse, Berlin, a choice collection of rare and 
valuable books were to be found, and it seemed 
to give him great delight to roam among these, 
and to converse with visitors about the merits of 
a favoured author. 

On several occasions the present writer con- 
versed with him on the ‘ Eastern Question,” 
which he so well understood. The Jewish people 
also interested him much. When at his London 
residence at Stafford Place last year, he wrote :— 
“The subject has from my early youth fascinated 
and occupied me, and I believe that the Jews are 
called upon by their innate talents and gifts to 
play a most important part in the future of 
Europe.” 

Kind-hearted, courteous, unassuming, ever 
ready to help those having any right to demand 
his assistance, he was certainly one of the most 
popular ambassadors in her Majesty’s service. 
The Crown Prince and Princess of Germany num- 
bered him among their most intimate friends. He 
had the honour of his country at heart, and it is 
no mere truth to say that he leaves no living man 
with all the qualifications fitting him fully to fill 
his place. Among the excellent qualities that 
distinguished him we may mention his benevo- 
lent and charitable disposition. Holding firmly 
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to Christian principles, he was the chief pro- 
moter of the scheme for building an English 
memorial church at Berlin, of which the foun- 
dation-stone was laid on her Majesty’s last birth- 
day. 





Parieties. 


A Shakesperian Discovery. 


The Rev. W. D. Macray has recently discovered in the 
Bodleian Library an old letter from a certain William Hall, 
a Queen’s College man, who took his B.A. degree in October, 
1694, to Edward Thwaites, of Queen’s College, a well-known 
Anglo-Saxon scholar. The interest of the letter consists in 
the light it throws upon the verses cut upon Shakespeare’s 
tombstone. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has printed it for pri- 
vate circulation, with a short preface, in which he shows that 
it was probably written in December, 1694, and goes on to 
say :— 

‘‘ Early traditional notices of Shakespeare are of such ex- 
cessive rarity that incessant research among the multitudi- 
nous records of England have heretofore disclosed only four 
manuscripts of the kind belonging to the seventeenth century. 
The present discovery adds a fifth, but unfortunately it fol- 
lows the brevity of its predecessors. But yet, in one signal 
respect, this lately discovered manuscript of 1694 is the most 
important of the series—it is the only one in which there is 
recorded a vestige of the personal sentiments of the great 
dramatist. And, when we consider the fidelity with which 
traditions were then handed down in rural districts, can it 
henceforth be reasonably doubted that the poet gave expres- 
sion from his death-bed toa special wish that his bones 
should for ever rest in peace?” 

The portion of the letter that refers to Shakespeare is as 
follows :— 

**Dear Neddy,—I very greedily embrace this occasion of 
acquainting you with something which I found at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. That place I came unto on Thursday night, 
and the next day went to visit the ashes of the great Shake- 
spear which lye interr’d in that church. The verses which, 
in his lifetime, he ordered to be cut upon his tombstone, for 
his monument have others, are these which follow :— 


‘Reader, for Jesus’s sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here ; 
Blessed be he that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones. 


The little learning these verses contain would be a very 
strong argument of the want of it in the author, did not they 
carry something in them which stands in need of a comment. 
There is in this church a place which they call the bone- 
house, a repository for all bones they dig up, which are so 
many that they would load a great number of waggons. The 
Poet, being willing to preserve his bones unmoved, lays a 
curse upon him that moves them, and haveing to do with 
clarks and sextons, for the most part a very ignorant sort of 
people, he descends to the meanest of their capacitys, and 
disrobes himself of that art which none of his cotemporaries 
wore in greater perfection. Nor has the design mist of its 
effect, for, lest they should not only draw this curse upon 
themselves, but also entail it upon their posterity, they have 
laid him full seventeen foot deep, deep enough to secure him. 
And so much for Stratford, within a mile of which Sir Robin- 
son lives, but it was so late before I knew, that I had not 
time to make him a visit.’ 


Gerrymandering.—An M.P. writes to the ‘* Times” about 
this word : ‘‘ I was horrified to hear so well-informed a poli- 
tician as Lord George Hamilton talk of ‘Mr. Jerry Mander.’ 
There never was any such gentleman. In 1811 one Elbridge 
Gerry was Governor of Massachusetts. With a view to 
keeping their party in power, Mr. Gerry and his friends 
arranged a new division of the State into senatorial districts, 





so artfully carved and shaped that in as many of them as pos- 
sible their opponents should be outnumbered. All natural 
and customary lines were set at naught, and some of the 
queerest conformations ever known in political geography 
were the result. Somebody, seeing an outline map of one 
of these monstrous districts, added with his pencil a beak at 
one end and claws at the other. ‘That will do for a sala- 
mander,’ he said. ‘Salamander!’ cried a friend; ‘I call 
it a gerrymander !’ The little of made its fortune, and the 
word took its place in the political vocabulary. It has crossed 
the Atlantic, and we may expect often within the next year 
or more to hear that the thing as well as the word is cross- 
ing. If so, we had better use the expression rightly, and 
pronounce it rightly too, for that matter, and the first letter 
is not soft, as in ‘Jerry,’ but hard, as in ‘ Governor.’ I may 
add that Mr. Gerry did his work so cleverly, that at the next 
elections 50,000 voters of his party secured twenty-nine seats, 
while 51,000 voters from the other camp could only get 
eleven. The people of New England are less patient of elec- 
toral frauds than the people of Old England, and Mr. Gerry’s 
monster was slain and buried exactly three years after its 
creation.” 


Misnomers.—The Providence ‘‘Journal” calls attention to 
some curiosities of misnomer. Blacklead is not lead at all, 
but a compound of carbon and a small quantity of iron. 
Brazilian grass never grew in Brazil, and is not grass—it is 
nothing but strips of palm-leaf. Burgundy‘pitch is not pitch, 
and does not come from Burgundy—the greater part of it is 
resin and palm-oil. Catgut is made from the entrails of sheep. 
Cuttle bone is not bone, but a kind of chalk once enclosed 
in the fossil remains of extinct specimens of cuttle-fish. 
German silver was not invented in Germany, and does not 
contain a particle of silver. Cleopatra’s Needle was not 
erected by the Egyptian queen, nor in her honour. Pompey’s 
= had no historical connection with Pompey in any way. 

ealing-wax does not contain a particle of wax, but is com- 
posed of Venice turpentine, shellac, and cinnabar. The 
tube rose is no rose, but a species of polyanth. The straw- 
berry is no berry, but only a succulent receptacle. Turkish 
baths did not originate in Turkey, and are not baths, but 
heated chambers. Whalebone is not bone, and is said not 
to possess a single property of bone. 


The Reform Bill of 1832.—A brief abstract of the pro- 
ceedings immediately preceding the passing of the first 
Reform Bill will be of interest just now. The measure was 
introduced by Lord John Russell into the House of Commons 
on March Ist, 1831, and the division was taken on the 22nd, 
when the Bill was carried by a majority of 302 to 301. The 
Committee was fixed for the 19th April, and on the motion 
for taking up the measure at that stage General Gascoyne 
moved as an amendment that the number of representatives 
for England and Wales ought not to be diminished, as had 
been proposed in the Ministerial plan. This was carried on 
a division by 299 to 291. Earl Grey’s Government deter- 
mined to abandon that particular scheme, and to make an 
immediate appeal to the people, although that Parliament 
was not half a year old. The King went down to announce 
the decree of dissolution on the 23rd, his Majesty’s arrival 
at Westminster having been preceded by a stormy scene in 
the House of Lords, where Lord Wharncliffe had made an 
ineffectual attempt to carry an address to the Crown, praying 
the Sovereign to refuse his assent to the dissolution advised 
by the Ministers. The new Parliament assembled on the 
14th of June, and a Reform Bill was introduced on the 24th. 
On the 7th of July the Bill was read a second time by a 
majority of 136, the numbers having been 367 to 231. ‘The 
Bill was read a third time on the 22nd September, after a 
prolonged struggle in Committee, by 345 to 236, a Ministerial 
majority of 1c9. It first came before the House of Lords 
for second reading on the 20th October, when Lord Wharn- 
cliffe moved its rejection. This was carried by 199 to 158, a 
Tory majority of 41. Parliament was immediately prorogued, 
and reassembled on the 12th December, when the Bill was 
read a first time without a division. On the 17th the second 
reading was carried by two to one—324 to 162. The third 
reading, following another contest in Committee, did not 
take place until the 23rd March, 1832, when the Bill passed 
the Commons by a majority of 116—355 against 239. Three 
days later it was read a first time in the Lords on the motion 
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of Earl Grey, and on the 14th April the second reading was 
passed by 184 to 175—a Ministerial majority of nine. In 
Committee, however, Lord Lyndhurst moved as an instruc- 
zion that the question of enfranchisement should precede that 
of disfranchisement. This was carried against Ministers on 
the 7th May by 151 to 116, an adverse majority of 35. Earl 
Grey at once resigned, and during the next ten days the king- 
dom was a scene of violent agitation, more particularly the 
great unrepresented towns. The Duke of Wellington found 
it impossible to form a Government, and Earl Grey was re- 
called. On the 17th May the Prime Minister and the Lord 
Chancellor had an interview with the King at Windsor, and 
obtained his Majesty’s consent to the creation of new peers 
in the following historical document : ‘‘ The King grants to 
Earl Grey and to his Chancellor, Lord Brougham, power to 
create a sufficient number of peers to ensure the passing of 
the Reform Bill, first calling up peers’ eldest sons. —WILLIAM 
R—. Windsor, May 17, 1832.” This practically ended the 
struggle, which had extended over fifteen months. The Com- 
mittee stage was completed on the 30th of the same month ; 
the Bill was read a third time on the 4th June by a Minis- 
terial majority of 84—106 against 22; and three days later 
received the royal assent by commission. 


Difficulties of Colloquial English.— The following the 
**Literary World” takes from the little book, ‘‘ Broken 
English”—a book made up of alternating pages of English 
and French to illustrate the difficulties above spoken of. A 
Frenchman, M. Dubois, in conversation with Mr. Brown, an 
Englishman, says: ‘‘ I am going to leave my hotel. I paid 
my bill yesterday, and I said to the landlord, ‘Do I owe 
anything else?’ He said, ‘ You are square.’ ‘What am [?’ 
He said again, ‘You are square.’ ‘That’s strange,’ said I, 
*I lived so long I never knew I was square before.’ Then 
as I was going away he shook me by the hand, saying, ‘I 
hope you'll be round soon.’ I said, ‘I thought you said I 
was square. Now you hope I'll be round.’ He laughed 
and said, * When I tell you you’ll be round, I mean you 
won't be long.’ I did not know how many forms he wished 
me to assume ; however, I was glad he did not call me flat.” 


Halfpenny Stamps.—It is asked by many why a halfpenny 
affixed stamp should not secure the carriage of a card by the 
post. There might be some postcards ready printed, as 
there are embossed envelopes, for such as like to use them. 
But fairness of treatment would suggest that we should be 
allowed to stick stamps on ¢ards as well as on envelopes. Of 
course, the size of the cards would have to be limited. 


Railway Brakes.—It is certain that the larger part of the 
death and suffering caused by the Penistone railway accident 
could have been averted by the use of the Westinghouse 
brake. It is also certain that the cost of this appliance is 
less than ten shillings per annum for each vehicle, including 
the expense for working and for inspection. Deducting the 
difference of cost necessary for less perfect systems of brake, 
the saving of a few shillings for each carriage yearly is a 
mean parsimony on the part of railway directors. Parlia- 
mentary compulsion is difficult and tedious to procure, but 
the travelling public have the immediate remedy in their 
own hands. There are few journeys that cannot now be 
made by alternative routes. Let the journeys be made by 
those limes where the Westinghouse brakes are in use. Let 
the railway companies that have adopted them print a notice 
to this effect in their time-tables, and other companies will 
be compelled to follow suit. 


The Race to Herat.—Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff has 
announced that the Transcaspian railway is to be extended 
to Askabad, distant thirty-eight miles from Herat. Our 
— line is only sanctioned to Quetta, 514 miles from 

erat ! 


Lord Macaulay’s Quick Insight.—Some persons can see 
the drift and take in the substance of a book in as short a 
time as others spell laboriously through a few pages of it. 
An amusing instance occurred during a railway journey to 
Edinburgh. A friend had a new book which he was dili- 
gently perusing at the side of Lord Macaulay, who was his 
fellow-traveller, and who on being asked said he had not seen 
the book. During the journey the reader fell asleep for about 








twenty minutes, and. Lord Macaulay took up the book for a 
hasty examination. Later on he turned the conversation to 
the subject of the book, in which, to the astonishment of the 
reader, Macaulay showed an apparent familiarity, and even 
quoted some sentences, which he criticised. While thus deal- 
ing with the author’s statements and opinions, the reader 
said he understood that Macaulay had never seen the book. 
‘*‘ Neither I had,” was the reply, ‘‘till you fell asleep over it 
after leaving York, when I took it up to look at it!” 


Railway Express Travelling.—Among the precaution; 
taken to ensure the Queen’s safety in travelling, the traffic 
superintendent of the particular railway company over whos: 
lines the train is passing is required to ride on the engine. 
Why should not similar precaution be taken for all special 
trains? A director might be compelled to ride in every such 
train. Only two or three members of each board really are 
of use in the management of the railway, the majority being 
ornamental members of the directorate. They might par- 
tially earn their salaries by being made to accompany trains, 
and so give additional security to travellers. 


Canadian Mercantile Marine—So much attention has 
been directed to the capabilities of the Dominion in connec- 
tion with agriculture and colonisation, that less notice has 
been taken of Canada as a great marine power. Her seamen 
and fishermen are at least a hundred thousand in number, 
and her mercantile marine is second to England alone. In 
the future England may find ready and able allies and de- 
fenders in the seamen of the Dominion. This is an addi- 
tional motive for seeking Imperial Federation. Earl Russell 
once said in Parliament, ‘‘ Canada ought to be the right arm 
of England ;” and Englishmen ought to take deep interest in 
whatever may strengthen the bond which connects the old 
country with the Dominion across the Ferry. 


The Secret of England’s Greatness.—M. Emile de Lave- 
leye, one of the most thoughtful and earnest statesmen of our 
time, and the chief opponent of the tenets of infidelity, has 
recently contributed to the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” an article 
giving his impressions of England. That he sees many 
faults is evident from the title of his article, ‘‘ A Great People 


Under Bad Laws.” But he thus speaks :—‘‘ Whence comes ° 


it, then, that with such imperfect laws the English are a 
great nation? I have already stated that this is due, I 
think, to their religious principles, which teach them to aim 
at perfection, and to do good each man to his neighbour. 
Orthodox economy and materialistic sociology tell me that 
mankind is urged by one motive, and that that motive is 
self-interest. In England I am surrounded on all sides by 
churches and schools of all denominations, hospitals, asylums, 
almshouses, and public parks, all testimonies of a universal 
devotion to abstract ideas and constructed for the general 
well-being. I examine the life of the people I meet, and | 
see that all, from the labouring man to the peer of the realm, 
devote a great portion of each day to the fulfilment of duties 
in connection with the different societies or associations of 
which they are members. This is to be met with to such an 
extent in no other country, the United States, perhaps, alone 
excepted. I passed two days with a Quaker family at Dar- 
lington, and there I remembered that Voltaire’s first three 
letters on England are in praise of the virtues of this sect. 
They number only 30,000 in all, but who can say how much, 
not only England but humanity in general, owes to these 
apostles of peace, of justice, and equality, these rigid adver- 
saries of slavery and of worldly vanity? How is it that their 
philanthropy is at once so active and so efficacious ? Because, 
as a rule, they follow more nearly than others the gospel 
teaching. See, too, all over the country that marvellous in- 
stitution—the Sunday-schools of every sect, with 5,200,771 
children, or one in every five of the entire population, and 
593,427 teachers. Six hundred thousand persons who wil- 
lingly give up several hours of their Sunday every week gra- 
tuitously for the purpose of instructing poor children! Is 
not this a proof, if further proof were needed, of the power 
of religious sentiment in England? If Board schools have 
been built all over the land, destined in the space of two 
generations to completely transform the working classes, and 
if to attain this object the ratepayers have voted 7d, or 8d. in 
the pound, it is because here Altruism is Christian charity. 
If a judicial system which delivers over defenceless honest 
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people on the one hand to rogues, and on the other to law- 
yers, does not end in a general pillage, it is because religious 
convictions prevent many from enriching themselves by turn- 
ing the terrible imperfections of the laws to account. Look 
into the life of the nation and into that of each individual. 
Nearly all acts of general utility are inspired by the gospel 
spirit, even among those who have ceased to believe in divine 
revelation. In England, and more especially in Scotland, 
there reigns in families so religious an atmosphere, and the 
habits in this respect are so different to what they are on the 
Continent, that one would imagine oneself transported to 
another planet. As, at the same time, both men and women 
devote more of their time and of their money to objects of 
general interest and for the general good than here, I think 
that this second marked difference to us may be attributed to 
the first. I may, then, safely tell you to reform as soon as 
possible your bad laws, but to carefully maintain and streng- 
then your religious principles, for they are the cause of your 
pre-eminence. ” 


Thought Reading.—Mr. W. F. Barrett, of the Psychical 
Research Society, makes the following suggestion :—‘* If the 
agent or ‘willer’ in any of the ordinary so-called thought- 
reading experiments is anxious to ascertain whether or not 
he is the victim of unconscious collusion, he ought carefully 
to blindfold himself instead of blindfolding the professed 
thought-reader or ‘ pe:cipient.’ This can in no way interfere 
with, but must rather aid, his concentration of mind, whilst 
it would tend to prevent his giving unconscious guidance to 
the thought-reader’s movements. Should success be attained 
under these conditions, or should cases occur where (trickery 
being excluded) the ‘ percipient’ is able to name some word 
or figure thought of instead of writing it down, the matter 
would deserve careful investigation.” 

[It was long ago pointed out by Dr. Carpenter that the 
primé facie explanation of all such experiments, when 
honestly conducted, is mere muscular or tactile sensibility ; 
the blindfolded performer, or ‘‘percipient,” as we may call 
him, interprets in a sub-conscious manner the slight uninten- 
tional muscular signs imparted by the ‘‘ agent,” the person 
who knows what has to be done, and with whom as a rule 
the ‘‘ percipient ” is in contact. ] 


Promiscuous Philanthropy.—In the Life of Lord Lang- 
dale by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Duffus Hardy, it is said of a 
well-known lawyer, Mr. Bell, who at sixty-five gave up Court 
business and confined himself to Chamdéer practice, that *‘ his 
retirement redounded greatly to his honour, being still in 
good health and full of business, for he retired 2 order to 
give his juniors a share in the practice which would otherwise 
have continued to fall into his hands.” The ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review,” in an article which was throughout a savage on- 
slaught on Sir Duffus Hardy’s book, said: ‘* This would 
have been a degree of promiscuous philanthropy of which no 
lawyer was ever before suspected !” 


Bulgaria.—An American clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Booth, 
who lately passed through Bulgaria, thus writes to the ‘‘ New 
York Observer” :—‘‘ It was a pleasant experience to travel 
over the new Bulgarian province and along the coasts of the 
Danube and see the manifold evidences of fresh life and 
energy which appear on every hand. When I last traversed 
that region all was under the iron heel of the Moslem, but 
now all is free, and after ages of oppression and poverty a 
new era is dawning. It would take many lines to tell you 
how marvellous is the progress which the last decade has 
realised for those lands. The incubus has been lifted off and 
the people are free at last.” 


Love.—Let us read about charity—that love which is so 
perfect that it remains when that which is in part shall be 
done away. May God purify our love, and make it fit for 
eternity, by grafting it upon the love of Himself, that so both 
the human root and the ungrafted branches and the divine 
fruit may be holy to Him !—Ledéters of J. Clerk Maxwell, 


Treatment of Natives in the Transvaal.—The treatment 
of the natives is neither so good as their Boer masters declare, 
Nor is it so bad as it used to be, and as those say who call it 
downright slavery. There is a law relating to contracts, by 
which it is decreed that contracted natives must be paid at 





least £3 per annum, while a kind master allows them to sell 
the produce of their plot of ground, when they have one. 
Then, it is enacted that no members of a family can be 
separated against their consent ; also, that no contract can 
be transferred to another master, and no servant be moved 
beyond the border of the Republic. The system is not 
harder on the whole than the coolie system of British 
colonies. The danger lies in the absence of any check from 
public opinion, and the risk of cruelty and wong being per- 
— in remote places, where no justice can be obtained. 

ut the Boers profess to be Christians, and in all Christian 
lands the condition of bondmen is likely to grow better. It 
took a long time to get rid of slavery in the British colonies 
and in America. 


Cut and Run.—A writer in ‘‘ Knowledge” gives to this 
familiar phrase a very ancient origin. When the old Egyp- 
tians embalmed their dead bodies a low caste official was 
employed to make the first‘ incision, a process viewed witn 
superstitious hatred by the people, who held accursed every 
mutilator of the dead. The Paraschistes, or incisor, as soon 
as he had performed his task took to his heels, pursued by 
sticks, stones, and curses, till he gained some date-grove or 
other retreat where he could lie hid till the storm blew over. 
For his living he cut, and then for his life he had to run ! 


Cambridge Double Honours.—At one time there were fotr 
judges on the Bench who had attained the double honour ot 
Senior Wrangler and first Smith’s Prizeman: Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Chief Baron, chief Wrangler, in 1806 ; Lord Lang- 
dale, Master of the Rolls, 1808; Sir Edward Alderson, one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, in 1809; and Sir William 
Maule, one of the Justices of the Common Pleas, in 1810. 


Hung Beef.—Lord Norbury was remarkable for death 
sentences in the days when petty thefts were punished capi- 
tally. At a dinner Parsons sat opposite some salted beef. 
**Is that hung beef, Mr. Parsons?” inquired the Chief 
Justice. ‘* Not yet, my lord; you have not tried it,” was 
the caustic reply. 


Voltaire’s Death.—A singular incident is recorded about 
Sir Robert Chambers, the Indian judge who was one of the 
members of the Literary Club in Dr. Johnson’s time. When 
in Paris he was dangerously ill, and the physician sent for a 
nurse, the same who attended Voltaire on his death-bed. 
She refused to come because Voltaire’s death was so miser- 
able, and Chambers not being a Catholic, she imagined all 
Protestants to be atheists, without God in life and death ! 


Sacrilege in Westminster Abbey.—For the third time a 
new head has just been placed upon the carving of Major 
John André in the beautiful fresco upon his tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. Exactly six cases of sacrilege have occurred 
at this tomb. The heads of George Washington and of 
Major André, both being prominent in the fresco, have been 
three times stolen respectively. Americans are fond of 
taking home samples of what they see in the ‘‘ old country,’ 
and the tomb of this unfortunate English gentleman has, it is 
supposed, especially suffered in this way. The last theft of 
Major André’s head occurred during an organ recital ; and 
the head has been cleverly replaced recently by a new carv- 
ing. Major André was an adiutant-general in the British 
army, and was taken in disguise on his return from a secret 
expedition to the traitorous American general, Arnold, Sep- 
tember 23, 1780. He was sentenced to execution and was 
hanged as a spy by a Court of General Washington’s ofiicers 
at Tappan, New York. [Why does the Dean not protect 
this monument by an iron grill-cage ?] 


Falling by the Way.—Grant Allen, in ‘Colin Clout’s 
Calendar,” relates a pleasing incident of the true vetch. a 
small climbing plant of the great food-producing family, the 
Legumin osal. Beside sandy shores it is most commonly 
found, mounting up on any chance support it can find by 
means of its delicate tendrils, and throwing up high its beau- 
tiful clusters of blue flowers. Its seeds are fertilised by 
winged insects that fly from flower to flower carrying the 
pollen on their legs and thighs. If it were not for these 
ministering agents the vetch would in a few years become 
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extinct. It has, however, a constant enemy ina species of 
ant that thrives in the sandy soil at its feet. The foraging 
expeditions of this foe extend in every direction. One of its 
favourite feeding-grounds is at the summit of honey-bearing 
flowers. Now, if the ant could get at the honey of the vetch 
the consequences would be disastrous. Having plundered a 
flower of its honey, it would make its way down the stock 
and waste the pollen that adhered to its body. The next 
time a bee came along it would pass by the flower despoiled 
of its honey, and the whole unique process would be hope- 
lessly ruined. The true vetch defends itself from this danger 
by a most remarkable device. Just at the base of the flower- 
stock it exudes a drop or two of pure honey. The ant in his 
journeyings starts ambitiously up the stem of the vine in quest 
of food. He comes to the flower-stock and greedily sips the 
honey. As fast as he eats the sweetness is forthcoming. 
Satiated at last, he makes his way homeward. He never 
discovered the flower at all; he is bribed half way. So it 

/ JSeems to be in human life. According to the old proverb, 

~  ‘*the better is the enemy of the best.” Only at rare and de- 
lectable moments do we sip the honey from the flower. In 
a world of delusion and shortsightednesss the honey at the 
base of the flower-stock intoxicates us. Our dizzy heads 
refuse to look higher. We are incapacitated to receive better 
things. The fact is that a great many things must be sac- 
rificed if the best is to be attained. The man who found the 
pearl of great price had to go and sell that he had that he 
might have wherewith to buy.— Zhe Interior. 


Rowland Hill and Dr. Jenner.—The venerated minister 
of Surrey Chapel, Rowland Hill, not only advocated vacci- 
nation soon after its introduction by Dr. Jenner, but himself 
vaccinated all who came to him. From the pulpit on Sun- 
day evenings, after the sermon, he used to say, ‘* I am ready 
to vaccinate to-morrow morning as many children as you 
choose, and if you wish them to escape that horrid disease, 
the small-pox, you will bring them.” Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffre- 
son, in his ‘Book about Doctors,” tells the following 
anecdote :—‘‘ Allow me, my lord,” said Rowland Hill once 
to a nobleman, ‘‘ allow me to present to your lordship my 
friend Dr. Jenner, who has been the means of saving more 
lives than any other man.” ‘*Ah!” observed Jenner, 
** would that I, like you, could say—souls.” There was no 
cant in this. Jenner was a simple, unaffected, devout man. 
His last words were, *“‘I do not marvel that men are grate- 
ful to me, but I am surprised that they do not feel gratitude 
to God for making me a medium of good.” 


City Companies..—The Commissioners report as follows : 
—‘‘ On the whole, we think that of the sum of £750,000 to 
4800,000 which constitutes the annual income of the livery 
companies of London (1) about £200,000 is trust income, 
(2) from £550,000 to £600,000 is corporate income.” As 
to the expenditure of the corporate income, the Commis- 
sioners compute that about £175,000 is annually spent on 
‘*maintenance,” £150,000 on benevolent objects, and 
£100,000 on entertainments. 


Wordsworth at Eighty Years of Age.—In the delightful 
memoir of James Wilson, of Woodville, occurs the following 
touching picture. Mr. Wilson, writing to the Rev. John 
Sym in 1849, says :—‘‘I passed a farewell hour yesterday 
with the great poet of Rydal Mount, certainly the most re- 
markable man, intellectually considered, alive in Britain. He 
is now in his eightieth year, and his wife and beloved sister 
are almost as advanced in years. They have no youthful 
scions growing up around them to support their feeble steps. 
It seems to me a very affecting thing to witness the great 
love of these three most aged people for each other—how 
fresh their feelings of affection, as if only now for the first time 
gushing forth, and unimpaired by what are so often the 
chilling influences of so long a life. To me this great love 
seemed beautiful exceedingly, and is surely among the 
holiest and highest gifts of God to man. ’ 


London.—In my youth, and through the prime of life, I 
never entered London without feelings of pleasure and hope. 
It was to me the grand theatre of intellectual activity, the 
field of every species of enterprise and exertion, the metro- 
polis of the world of business, thought, and action. There 





I was sure to find the friends and companions of my youth, 
to hear the voice of encouragement and praise. There 
society of the most refined kind offered daily its banquets to 
the mind, with such variety that satiety had no place in 
them ; and new objects of interest and ambition were con- 
stantly exciting attention either in politics, literature, or 
science. I now entered the great city in a different tone of 
mind, one of settled melancholy, not merely produced by the 
mournful event which recalled me, but owing likewise to an 
entire change in the condition of my physical, moral, and 
intellectual nature. My health was gone ; my ambition was 
satisfied ; I was no longer excited by the desire of distinc- 
tion: what I regarded most tenderly was in the grave.— 
Sir Humphrey Davy. 


Very Like a Whale !—In the ‘“‘ Times” of the 13th of 
August Mr. Robinson Kendal states that a whale having be- 
come entangled ina submarine telegraph cable, ‘‘ was held 
prisoner for seven days, and then mangled unto death.” 
Another daily paper contained a leading article, describing 
in sensational details the terrible conflict of the whale and 
the cable in this week of agony. A later correspondent of 
the ‘* Times” quietly exploded this romance, saying, ‘‘ Con- 
sidering that whales are obliged to come frequently to the 
surface of the water to breathe, I do not understand how it 
was possible that it should have remained under the water 
for a whole week. According to the account given, the 
whale referred to was alive when hauled up to the bows of 
the ship. The probability is, therefore, that it had become 
entangled a few minutes previously. The interruption to 
the sending of messages by the cable may have been due to 
some other cause than that assigned by your correspondent.” 


Mr. Gladstone and Bishop Butler.—In sending a contribu- 
tion of £50 towards the endowment fund of the new bishopric 
of Bristol, Mr. Gladstone wrote: ‘I have not usually taken 
a part in subscriptions analogous to that now in progress for 
the revival of the see of Bristol, aad the scale of the offering 
which I now wish to make is utterly insignificant. But I am 
desirous to render a tribute, however small, of gratitude as 
well as admiration to the illustrious memory of Bishop Butler, 
whose episcopal career was chiefly passed at Bristol. I re- 
gard him as the greatest and most profound writer among 
the divines and prelates of the Church of England during 
many centuries. I personally owe to his works a debt which 
I never can repay; and I cherish the belief that the future 
will secure for him a degree of fame beyond even that which 
he has attained in the past.” 


The Oldest Inhabitant of the Zoo.—The oldest inhabitant 
in the zoological collection in the Regent’s Park died this 
summer. This interesting individual was a specimen of the 
black parrot from Madagascar. It was presented to the 
Society by the late Mr. Charles Tellair, a corresponding 
member, so far back as July, 1830, just two years after the 
Gardens were opened. This bird has therefore lived for 
fifty-four years in the Gardens. How old the parrot was 
when it arrived we cannot learn beyond the fact that it was 
represented as an ‘‘adult bird.” Upwards of half a century 
may appear a good old age for a bird to attain, but we know 
that a very much more extended period of longevity is 
claimed for parrots. The ancient black Vassa parrot seemed, 
until very recently, to have carried his half-century of years 
lightly enough ; nevertheless, his keeper remarked that he 
was a little dull of late, although he fed well. One morning, 
however, the parrot was found dead in his cage, having pre- 
viously shown no symptoms of ill-health. 


Go it, Ned!—On the death of General Sir William Cod- 
rington this summer, the obituary notices, while recording 
his military services, especially in the Russian Crimean War, 
referred to the more distinguished career of his father, Sir 
Edward Codrington, the victor of Navarino. The story was 
retold how, outside the official despatches sent to the admiral 
by the Government, and enjoining caution and moderation, 
the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William Iv., who was 
Lord High Admiral at the time, wrote the laconic message, 
**Go it, Ned!” Whether true or not, it is a fit pendant to 
the story of Nelson putting the telescope to his blind eye so 
as not to see the signal of caution at Copenhagen. 
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HE SUNDAY at HOME ror OCTOBER 


CONTAINS :— 
The continuation of the NEW SERIAL STORY, which commenced in the September Part, entitled, 


THE KING'S SERVICE: A STORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


By the Author of **The Spanish Brothers,” &c. 


Rocky Mountain Sketches. 
William Wilberforce. 
The Bishop of Ripon. 


Religious Manias. 
Iconoclasm. 


Nature or God? 
Death ; and its Blessedness. 


M.A. 
Thoughts and By-Thoughts 


VII.—A Strange History. 


Illustrated. 
With Portrait. 
By the Rev. H. C. ADAMs, M.A.—IX. 


By the Rev. Harry JONEs, 


: Yesterday. By the Author 
of ‘“‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” etc. 


Illustrated. 





Illustrated by F. DADD. 
In a New World. A True Incident from the Note-Book of 


a French Pastor. 
Religious Work in Russia. 
Sunday Readings for the Village. 
To-morrow. 
St. Columba.—II. By the Rev. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. 
Sabbath Thoughts. Wells of the Bible. 
Pages for the Young. Only a Word. 
Monthly Religious Record. 


By ALIcE KIyc. 


WITH A TONED-PAPER FRONTISPIECE—HAGAR AND ISHMAEL. 





SrIx=xPEnNcE Mon TTuiLy. 


ONE PENNT WEBEL. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
HE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL.—The Fifth | THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL.—The Sixth 


Volume of the GIRL’s Own Paper. Containing 832 Volume of the Boy’s OWN Paper. Containing 832 pages 
pages of interesting and useful reading, profusely Illustrated of Tales, Sports, Travel, Adventure, Amusement, and 
by eminent Artists. Price 7s. 6¢. in handsome cloth ; gs. Instruction. Coloured and Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d. 
handsome cloth ; gs. gilt edges ; 12s. half morocco. 
CASES FOR BINDING THE VOLUME, just completed, 2s. 
The Set of Coloured and Toned-paper PRESENTATION 
PLATES, Is. 8d. 


with gilt edges ; 12s. half morocco, marbled edges. 
CASES FOR BINDING THE VOLUME, just completed, 2s. each. 


THE SET OF PICTURES, TITLE, and CONTENTS, which have 
been given with the Monthly Parts, 1s. 








‘oLoue> SILK POPLINS. 


COLOURED 


TEN MEDALS. SIX ROYAL APPOINTMENTS. BY SPECIAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY, 1837. 


ILK POPLIN is equal in appearance and much superior in wear to the Best Black Silk ; relatively 
cheaper, and can be worn in or out of mourning. 


Prices from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per yard, 24 inches wide. Patterns Post Free. 


One Dress or more Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. Safe delivery parcels guaranteed to all parts of the world. 


RICHARD ATKINSON & CO., 31, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


ATKINSON’S 








SROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


NoTE.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 
asserting fictitious claims are sometimes offered for the sake of extra profit. 


Other kinds 





PERFECTION. 


utona Flora Nigra” Jet tps pon ESTABLISHED 


Ladies to obtain and retain a Healthy and 
Beautiful Complexion should use 


1836. 





lor Writing, Etching, or Drawing 
n Linen, Calico, &c., without the 
application of Heat. 
Itis used with a Rubber, Metal- 
or Boxwood Stamp, Steel Pen, 
Stencil Plate. It is invaluable 
_ Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
nions, Hospitals, and Large In- 
fitutions, &c. Itresists the action 
strong disinfectants used for 
ansing and purifying linen from 
pntagion. Price 1s. to 21s. each. 
ost free for 13 stamps. 
pld by Chemists, Stationers, &c. 
SIMPLICITY. 
lectro-plating&Gikiing at Home. 
Walton’s Celebrated Argentine 
fill Re-silver all kinds of Plated 
cods on Copper, Brass, Nickel, 
iver, &c., such as_ Reflectors, 
I PS, Harness, Urn Taps, 
inkets, &c. Price 1/6, 2/6, &c. 
pst free for 21 stamps. iso 
‘ALTON’S AURINE, 
Solution of Gold for Re-gildin; 
Jewellery, Silver, &c., equa 
id Gold.” When ladies wish 
change Silver Trinkets into 
id, this will be found most con- 
nient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free 


B stamps. 
by Chemists & Ironmongers. 


WALTON’S 
KALODERMA, 


so much recommended by the 
faculty for all affections of the 
Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, 
Blotches, Erysipelas, Ec- 
zema. It quickly re- 
moves Tan, Freckles, 
Sunburn, Redness, 
Roughness on the 

Face, Neck, Arms 

and Hands. It 

revents the 

skin from 


assumin, 
the red an 

dull appear- 

ance so un- 

pleasant to the 

eye of the scepti- 

cal, and vexatious 

to the sufferer. The 

wide-spread approba- 

tion of this compound for 

beautifying the skin is ac- 

knowledged by thousands, 

not only to be perfectly inno- 

cent, but also being used as a 

soothing balm on the most delicate 

child as an outdoor protection; and 

to ladies, after riding or driving and 

the heat of the Ball-room, when once 

tried it becomes indispensable as a 

mother’s household companion. Price 

as. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 33 

Stamps. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


« WALTON, Analytical Chemist, Haverstock Hill, London. 





For Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, and 
Children’s Wear. 
fancy Mottles 


=, KNITTING WOOLS, . 


and 
Comfort 
in Wear. 
The real SuPER ScoTCH FINGERING, 
MERINO and PETTICOAT FINGERINGS, 
HIGHLAND and HALiFax YARNS; recom- 
mended for wear. 


BALDWIN & WALKER’S 


Largest Range 
of Mixtures, 
Heathers, and 








Name and 
Trade Mark 
Labels on 
all 
Wools. 


Works: HALIFAX, YORKS. 
Sold by all Principal Drapers & Berlin Wool Dealers. 








To face End of Matter. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 


RECENT 


BOOKS. 





Historic Landmarks in the Christian Cen- 
TURIES. By RicHarp Heatu, author of “Edgar Quinet; 
His Early Life and Writings,” etc. With Eighty-four Illustrations. 
Quarto, 10s., handsome cloth, gilt edges. A handsome and useful 
volume for Presentation , especially for elder boys and girls. 


Scottish Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, p.p., author of ‘English Pictures,” 
“‘ French Pictures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated by Perceval Skelton, 
MacWhirter, Boot, Whymper, and other Eminent Artists. Imperial 
8vo. Handsomely bound, gilt —— 8s. (morocco, 25s.). An elegant 
volume for the drawing-room table. 


Spanish Reformers: Their Memories and Dwell- 
ing-places. By the Rev. JoHNn STouGHTON, D.pD., author of 
“* Footprints of Italian Reformers,” etc. Illustrated with superior 
Wood Engravings by Edward Whymper. Quarto. Handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 8s. 


Homes and Haunts of Luther. By Joun 
STOUGHTON, D.p. New and Revised Edition, with additional 
Chapters and Portraits. Profusely Illustrated. Quarto. 8s. hand- 
somely bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


The History of Protestant Missions in India 
from their Commencement in 1706 to 1882. By the Rev. M. A. 
SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly revised, and brought down to date. 
By the Rev. E. Storrow, formerly of Benares. ith Four Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. The only complete history of Indian 
Missions. It should be in the library of all who are interested in 
Mission work. 


Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James 
Gitmour, M.A., of the London Mission, Peking. With Map and 
numerous Engravings from Photographs and Native Sketches. 8vo. 
6s. cloth boards. A most interesting record of Mission work amongst 
a strange people. 


A Crown of Flowers: being Poems and Pictures 

collected from the pages of the ‘‘Girl’s Own Paper.” Edited by 

'  CHarves Peters. Quarto. 6s. cloth boards. A handsome present 
for a young lady. 

Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the late Rev. 

Wi.uiaM Hanna, D.D. 55. cloth boards ; 6s. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt 


edges ; 12s. morocco, gilt edges. A standard life of our Lord, which 
has had a very extensive circulation. 


The Authority of Scripture. A Re-statement 
of the Argument. By the Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., author 
ie ews Its Nature and Evidence.” Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 


: Its Nature and Evidence. By the Rev. 


EDFORD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


Prophec 
Sunday Meditations: adapted to the Course of 


the Christian Year. 
to the Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul's, etc. 
red edges. 
reading. 


Romanism: A Doctrinal and Historical Examination 
of the Creed of Pope Pius IV. By the Rev. Ropert C. JENKINS, 
M.A., Rector of Lyminge, and Honorary Canon of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. By 
GrorGcz Raw .inson, M.a., Camden Professor of Ancient History, 
author of ‘‘ The Origin of Nations,” ‘‘ The Five Great Monarchies.” 
Crown 8vo. Illustrations. 4s. 6@. cloth boards. 


Ants and their Ways. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions, and an Appendix giving a complete List of Genera and Species 
of the British Ants. By the Rev. W. FARREN WHITE, M.A., Vicar 
of Stonehouse. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 


The Vanguard of the Christian Army ; or, 
Sketches of Missionary Life. Illustrated. Imperial16mo. 5s. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. Specially prepared for young people, but interest- 
ing to all readers. 


Luther and the Cardinal. A Historic Biographical 


Tale, given in English, by Jutiz Sutter. With fine Historical 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 


Family Readings on the Gospel according 
TOST. LUKE ; consisting of Short Consecutive Portions, comprising 
the whole Gospel, with a Simple Exposition ; for daily use in Christian 
households. By the Rev. F. BourDILLoN, M.a., author of “ Family 
Readings on the Gospel according to St. Matthew,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
4s. cloth boards, 


By Danret Moors, m.a., Chaplain in Ordinary 
8vo. 5s. cloth boards, 
A useful and appropriate volume for Sunday family 





The Life of Jean Frederick Oberlin, Pastor o 


the Ban de la Roche. By Mrs. JosEpHINEE. BuTigr. Illustrated, 
With Map of the Ban dela Roche. 3s. 6d. cloth. > 


Christ and the Church. Thoughts on the 


Apostolic Commission (Matt. xxviii. 18-20). By the Rev. Dr, 
Apo.rH SapHir. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 
By th 


St. Augustine: His Life and Times. 
Rev. R. WHELER Bush, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, London Wall 
and author of “‘ An Introduction to the Pentateuch,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Life’s Pleasure Garden; or, The Conditions ¢ 
a Happy Life. By W. Haic Miusr, author of “ The Mirage of 
Life,” ‘‘ The Culture of Pleasure,” ete. With Fine Illustrations b 
M. E. Epwarps, BARNARD, WHYMPER, and others.~ Crown 8vo 
3s. 6d. cloth boards. A most interesting volume, full of anecdotes) 
and illustrations. 

Electricity and its Uses. By James Munro, of 


the Society of British Electricians. With numerous Engravings, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards, 


The Life of Hannah More. 


LAND, author of ‘‘Homely Heroes and Heroines,” etc. 
Portraits. Imperial 16mo. 3s. cloth boar 


Hore Petrinz. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, p.p,, 
Dean of Chester, author of ‘‘ Scenes in the Life of St. Paul,” ete, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards, red edges. 

By the Right 


Buddhism Past and Present. 
Rev. J. H. Titcoms, p.p., First Bishop of Rangoon, Bishop of North 
Europe. 3s. cloth boards. 


Rest from Sorrow ; or, The Ministry of Suffering: 
By the Rev. Wittiam Gugst, F.c.s. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth. A 
consolatory book for the Sick and Bereaved. 


The Human Sympathies of Christ. By the 
a. ~ ConsTABLE GEIKIE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 
red edges. 


The Holy Spirit in Man: Some Aspects of His 
Work as dwelling within the Believer. By the Rev. A. DovGias 
MAcMILLAN, late Minister of Craven Hill Congregational Church, 


Crown $vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
New Edition of 


Life and Times of Wycliffe. 
**The Morning Star of the Reformation,” with Portrait, Illustrations, 
ae be ‘acsimile of Wycliffe’s Bible. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 

t edges. 


Our Eastern Sisters, and their Mission 
eg deer By Harrizgt WARNER Ettis. Crown 8vo. 25. 
ot! 


The Laws and Polity of the Jews. By E ise W. 


EpersHeim., Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Elisha the Prophet: the Lessons of his History 


and Times. By the Rev. Dr. EpzRsHeiM, Vicar of Loders. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Master’s Service. A Practical Guide for 
Girls. By Lady Brasazon, Dora Hops, Atice KinG, and Mar¥ 
Setwoop. ‘“ The Girl's Own Bookshelf,” No. 4. With Illustrations, 
Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d¢, cloth boards, bevelled edges. 


The Manners and Customs of the Jews. 
By the Rev. E. P. Barrows, D.p., author of ‘‘ A New Introdtction to 
the Bible,” etc. Carefully reyised, and with many [Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. : 


Lectures to Children: Familiarly illustrating 
Important Truths. By Joun Topp, Pastor of the Edwards’ Church, 
Northampton, U.S. Newand Complete Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Friendly Greetings: Illustrated Reading for the 
People. In Seven Harr-Yearty Votumes. Each complete ia 
itself. Profusely Illustrated. Each 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


A Popular Introduction to the Pentateuch. 
By the Rev. R. WuHELER Busu, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, 
London Wall. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


A Popular Introduction to Joshua, Judges, 
AND RUTH. By the Rev. R. WHELER Bush, M.a. Crown 8vo. 
2s. cloth boards. 


By Anna J. Buck- 
With 
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GOLD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 1882. 
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FLOUR -escemn Flavoured 
- In Tins and Peiiee 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 








pea 


Gold Me Ber 877. ° 
Highest Award and only medal’ aris Exhibition, 


Highest Award, Melbourne, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Franktort, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Amsterdam, 1883, 


Zz 


A. 


Put on by Sponge attached to-Wire and Cork in each 
3ottle. No Polishing Brush required. Dries in a few 
Can be used by any Lady without soiling her 
The “ Satin Polish” is the most Elegant 
‘Im Article of the kind ever introduced. 

LapIEs’ SHOES, which have become red and rough 
hy wearing, are restored to their ORIGINAL COLOUR and 
) Lustre, and will not soil the skirts when wet. TAar- 
NISHED PATENT LEATHER is improved by it. 
e For Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, 
esiy Tops, &c., it is unequalled. It will not harden the 

Leather, nor crack. It is not a spirit varnish. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE is the best in the 

@ znarket, and it can beused with good effecton Ornaments, 

Sil aq Picture Frames, Iron and Fancy Work generally, as 
“ar : well as for Boots and Shoes, 

Kept by all First-Class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in the 
United Kingdom. 


Carriage 





Newest Invention—Greatest Novelty. 


THE Y & N PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET. 


Patented in England and on the Continent. Will 
not split inthe seams nor tear in the Fabric. 


Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. Guaranteed 
wear. 

Le Follet says:—“‘A novel invention in Corsets 
admirably calculated to prevent the very disagree- 
able occurrence of split seams. The cut is very good 
and becoming, and may be adapted to any figure with 
advantage.” 


The Queen sayS:—“ These Corsets are a new departure. The material 1s cut on the 

loss, and the component parts being also arranged diagonally, the seams have n¢ strain. 

ley are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, and the workmanship ait that 

uld be desired.’ Beware of worthless imitations. Every genuine Y & N Corset is 

mped, ‘“ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 116,” inoval 

id Medals, New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; and International Exhibition, Crystal 
-alace, 1884. Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters, 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S WHITE, SOUND 
TEETH, 


Oriental] sii 


SENTAL TOOTH Ba 
Kee ans’ SeauTIEvind STS 
oe preseRViN’ ME TEETY, &cums 
A « 
>... PREPARED GY A b- 
WSBURY & BROW 
& MARK Ey Chemits  wesds 


CAUTION.—The only 
genuine is JEWSBURY 
—— AND BROWN’S. 
Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE. 
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i ead Embroidery 


Beautiful, Durable, & Inexpensive. 


Trimmings. 








Patterns may be 

had free at all 

Drapers or on ap- 
plication to 


=e] 71, Fleet St., 
- LONDON, E.C. 


INDIAN MUSLIN. 


4 PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-COLOURED COTTON MUSLIN 


(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, \_® 7,26 
CURTAINS, PARCEL POST 
n receipt 
BLIN DS, of Postal 
On receipt of Postal DRAPERIES, 
ou" \ SHADING, &e. 


Order. 
Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns. 


JOHN KAY & SON BURNLEY WooD 


45 yds. 
for 6/6 


FREE PER 


PARCEL POST 





itchley’ 
iret 


Makes Starched Linen like new. Does not stick to spider-web-like Materials. Once 
ried always wanted, Used in the Royal Laundries. Sold by Starch Sellers every- 
here, in Packets, 1d., 3d., and 6d. each. Prepared only by T. CRITCHLEY, Whole- 
ale Druggist, Blackburn ; 1 and 2, Australian Avenue, Lon-lon. 





MILLS, BURNLEY. 
AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


pLEXANDEp | ,VEKANDED 


C 


I OP B ea ery ‘ 
s the & est PER 


SEwing cov gti 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS, 





“WEAVE TRUTH WITH TRUST.” 


The term BEST Brussels, 


WILLIS’ 


as generally used, conveys no meaning or guarantee as to quality; but 


BEST BRUSSELS 


Are of the Quality made 25 years ago, with the Improved Design and Colouring of the present, 


And made exclusively of long-stapled Home-grown Wools specially selected for durability. 


They are warranted to be absolutely free from any admixture of Cotton, Jute, or 


Shoddy, and to be FULL five frames. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL CARPET DEALERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


Every Piece has “H. R. WILLIS & CO., KIDDERMINSTER—BEST,” Woven at each end. 

















pac tor 


Refres 


C 


Cadburys 


~Suine mf - 


Gg Site * 


Economical 2-4 


ocoa* 


Makers to the Queen. 








RICHEST CUSTARD! WITHOUT pecs! 
BIRD'S At Half the Cost and Trouble!!! 
CHOICE! 
DELICIOUS!! 
A GREAT LUXURY!!! 
CUSTAR Dd 2. 
get 
BIRD’S. 
Alfred Bird & “BOWDER 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Will send on receipt of address, 


POST “PASTRY AND SWEETS.”—A Little 
Work containing Practical Hints and 


Sold every- 
where 

in 6d and 1s, 
Boxes 


the Dinner and Supper Table. 


The ‘‘ Nonpareil ” is the richest, softest, and most 
becoming fabric ever produced, and is pre- 
eminently suited for Ladies’ indoor 

andoutdoor Costumes, Boys’ 


Suits, & Children’s 
Lyons Gilk Velvet, and cost only a quarter 


Dress. 
the price. Every yard is stamped on the bad 
«* Nonpareil,’’ to protect the public from fraud. Of 


Draperseverywhere Wholesale Agents--J. H. FULLER, 9 
Watling Street, London ; JOHN R. TAYLOR, 51, Miller Street, Glasgo 


Siner qualities ag 
equal in appearance an 
wear better than the very be 





Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for 
“THE CLEAN BLACK LEAD.”—Vide Press, 


JAMES 


DOME 
BLACK LEAD 


E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, Plymouth. 


E.D.& Go. tris 


TEAS 


THESE Are of the HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Are Supplied at the WHOLESALE PRICE 


Are forwarded CARRIAGE PAID to AL 
PARTS. 


Prices; 1/8 to 3 /- per lb. 


NEW SEASON’S TEAS HAVE NOW ARRIVED 


Write for Samples and contrast with any others. 


ELLIS DAVIES & CO. 


44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. | 





| BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT ! 
D4 BY Thousands of customers 


| 
! BY: Zhe een testify that no other 


— article woven equals this 
P in general ae 5 


| Pure Wool Peary 
only. has no rival.” 
| NEW AUTUMN 

PATTERNS 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 67. to 4s. 6d. the yard. For 
Children’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s. the yard. For Gentle- 
men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6d. to tos. 6d. the yard. The Navy Blues 





and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE N.B.—Any length@it, and Carriage paid to 
principal Railway Stations. Wo Agents. 


Only address, Spearman & Spearman, Plymouth. 





Reckitts 
Blue 


<Largest Sate 
in the World” 
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R. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY, 








